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ENGLISH BALLADS AND INDIAN MYTHS 
By A. H. Gayton 


With their divergent interests members of the American Folklore Society 
have been categorized as “anthropologists” and “folklorists,” a verbal dis- 
tinction which has been tinged unnecessarily with a sense of estrangement. 
A divergence of interests exists, indeed, and for convenience these two 
wings may be called “anthropology” and “folklore” without placing them 
in antithesis. Moreover, those who would single out anthropology over- 
look philology, musicology, law, literary criticism and even history, dis- 
ciplines which, like anthropology, offer other approaches to the general 
field of folklore and are represented in our folklore society. The hiatus 
between any of these approaches is an expression of interest in special 
materials, not of disparate aims. 

In setting “anthropologist” in contradistinction to “folklorist,” the user 
of the terms forgets what they actually signify from the standpoint of 
folkloristic research in the United States: study of materials of a European 
civilization and materials of an Indian civilization, each with its own 
traditions. However, the specific materials in these two cultural heritages 
with which the anthropologist and folklorist deal are the same—tales, 
songs, dances and beliefs perpetuated by oral tradition, the so-called folk 
arts. The sole difference, at this point, between the anthropologist and the 
folklorist is the extent of interest in the cultural setting. The former is con- 
cerned with the whole culture of which the arts are but a part; the latter 
confines his attention to the arts alone." 

In the popular conception, the study of European and Indian traditions 
means that folklorists deal with uncouth hill-billies, anthropologists with 
uncouth Indians. Such a popular conception is in itself suitable for critical 
scrutiny as “folk belief.” Yet, even on the scholarly level we are sometimes 


1Modern studies of the songs of migrants, industrial workers, etc., take cognizance of 
their social and economic background. Milieu has been emphasized in the work of Miss Jean 
Thomas. 
[ 121 ] 
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misled by similar habitual conceptions or assumptions based on partial 
knowledge. Tucked away in the back of our minds, these are never con. 
sciously reexamined, and yet they continuously affect our mental attitude, 
How easily we take for granted that Indian culture, without writing, js 
therefore without tradition, or that European folk culture is literate and 
psychologically sophisticated! 

The idea that writing has affected European folklore attributes exag. 
gerated importance to an almost irrelevant fact: the fact that broadsides 
and songsters, collections of fables, etc., have perptuated in print the prod- 
ucts of a purely oral tradition, of an un-literate art. The printed record of 
folksongs and folktales has been and is of importance, not so much to the 
folk themselves as to the folklorist investigating the nature and history of 
these cultural phenomena. The folk use materials originated by individuals 
of their own environment, ofttimes illiterate. These compositions are trans- 
mitted from mouth to mouth and recorded in memory alone. In the course 
of their diffusion they lose their original characteristics and acquire others 
which mark them as “folk” products, a process Phillips Barry has termed 
“communal re-creation.” Moreover, when songs originally derived from 
printed sources become so popular that they are perpetuated by verbal 
transmission, they take on the same “folk” qualities, i. e., undergo the 
same process of communal re-creation. : 

There is no basis for the assumption that Indian ways are not folkways; 
obversely, folkways are not only European folks’ ways. Folkways are 
ubiquitous, and are equally worthy subjects for study whether derived 
from European, Indian, African, or Asiatic cultures.” 

Indian ways are folkways? Well, what did any Indian family do from 
day to day, week to week, and year to year? American Indians were vil- 
lagers during some, most, or all of the year. And they worked. They rose 
at dawn and spent the day seeking a livelihood in an established way, by 
custom dictated. Men hunted or fished, tilled the soil (corn, beans, squash, 
tobacco) to provide their families with food and to lay up a surplus. They 
made and repaired their tools (bows,* arrows, arrowpoints, traps, hammers, 
drills, ropes, nets) and their wives’ tools. They engaged in crafts (spinning 
and weaving, wood-working, stone, bone, and shell-working) to produce 
clothing, domestic furnishings, and personal ornament. Men and women 
collected plant materials for remedies (“simples” in European folk ter- 
minology) and cured common injuries and illnesses with these without 
recourse to supernatural visionings and drum-beatings. Women gathered 
plant foods, stored them, and prepared and cooked all food by recipe. They 
too engaged in crafts (basketry, pottery-making, skin-curing, making of 


2 And are so pursued by several of our fellow members, for example, Stith Thompson, 
Martha Warren Beckwith, George Herzog, and the late Elsie Clews Parsons. 
3 A bow is no less a tool than a hoe. Hoes have been important weapons too. 
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clothing), and the all-time job of raising children. Men and women shared 
about equally the education of children and thus perpetuated the tradi- 
tional activities and the traditional fund of immaterial knowledge. 

And when day was done, what of entertainment in evenings with little 
light, no books, no movies, no radio? What did European peasantry do? 
They worked at what they could, they told stories (of traditional form), 
and sang songs and made music (in traditional form) and they danced 
(traditional dances). And they gossiped, and they criticized, and helped 
each other, and quarrelled with neighbors, and feuded with habitual 
enemies. The orgiastic religious ceremonies and the glories of the warpath 
(even where such elaborations occurred in North American Indian cul- 
ture) were infrequent excitements in the long long year of simple, 
plodding, custom-ridden daily life.* 

As a mode of life for the common man there was little to distinguish 
that of the American Indian from that of European peasantry. An unin- 
tellectual existence, with subsistence as the first order of business and self- 
created social diversions—the folk arts—as the sole source of entertainment. 
The organized church and the feudal landlord were absent in North 
American Indian culture, but had their psychological and emotional 
counterparts in the supported chief and portentous shaman. 

The anthropologist and the folklorist, in studying the folk arts, have 
identical aims. When the folklorist records the ggth version of “Lord 
Randall” and the anthropologist the ggth version of “Trickster Marries 
His Daughter” it is assumed, or it is certainly to be hoped, that he wishes 
to make a record of information for scholarly use; he is not merely col- 
lecting another vocalized what-not. His information is of this order: that 
this song, tale, dance, superstition was known to such and such a people, at 
a given place, and at a given time. The information is of value as evidence 
in the history of the particular form (song, tale, etc.) and the history of 
the particular people (community, nation, tribe) possessing it. With respect 
to the item itself—whether a ballad or a myth—the recorder will ask: is it 
original? Is it learned? from whom? when? and where? How does it 
compare with other known versions? If different, in what respects does it 
differ (characters, names, incidents, melodies) ? How are these differences 
to be accounted for? How extensively in time and space is it known (in 
what districts, tribes, nations, etc., at what dates)? Is it a unique type, or 
does it belong to a class of similar but not identical songs, myths, or 
beliefs? Such are the fundamental considerations for all of us if we deal 
with this material. 


4For brevity’s sake this simple summary refers to generalized North American Indian 
culture. In much of North America and in Middle and South America, where an aristocratic, 
erudite, and wealthy upper class existed, the Indian masses were even more culturally and 
socially a “folk” analogous to Europe's common population. 
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Folklore is not a new study, but has been pursued so long that specialized 
fields of interest and research have been developed, a sign of health, not of 
weakness, in any academic discipline. For example, in the European field, 
ballads, epics, household stories, proverbs, usually within a given linguistic 
framework such as Germanic, Romance, Arabic, or a national boundary 
such as English, Spanish, French, are discrete subjects of learned investiga- 
tion. The same is true of the materials from American Indian culture 
although here, because of the relative recency of the record the advance 
into specialized channels of inquiry has only begun. Both anthropologists 
and folklorists can ask more profound questions than those suggested 
above, and they can undertake to answer through specific analytic studies 
more advanced questions put from other angles. The writings of Phillips 
Barry on the ballad, like those of Franz Boas on mythology, abound with 
explicitly and implicitly stated problems. These problems are fundamen- 
tally the same for myth and ballad, but that is not surprising since the 
folk arts, those of oral tradition, are subject to the same processes of crea- 
tion, transmission, diffusion, mutation, accretion, and revision imposed 
on them by human beings the world over. 

A knowledge of the history and methods of folklore study will illumine 
the path of the field collector even though it may never lure him aside 
into the corridor of academic research. Fortunately such knowledge is 
readily available in a few brief papers which offer succinct expositions of 
the definition of folklore, the history of folkloristic research in Europe 
and America, problems in American Indian mythology and in American 
balladry and folksong. A selected list of these papers is appended. These 
are suggested as reading on basic principles. Their brevity enables the 
specialist to look across the scholarly field for a moment and see what 
his colleagues are doing. When he does, he will find that “On Springfield 
Mountain” in the Aolian mode, and “Coyote and Porcupine” a trickster 
tale, are equally rich with inherent problems to stimulate ai/ students, be 
they labelled “anthropologist,” or “folklorist,” “philologist,” “musicologist,” 
or just plain “song-catcher.” 


SuccEsSTED READING 


Folklore in America, Its Scope and Method. By Martha Warren Beckwith. (Publica- 
tion of the Folklore Foundation, No. 11. Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
1931.) An especially informative essay of some 70 pages, too little known. 

Folk Music in America. By Phillips Barry. (WPA Federal Theatre Project, National 
Service Bureau Publication No. 80-S. New York City, 1939.) A collection of Barry's 
papers with an illuminating introduction by George Herzog. 

Folk Songs of America. By Robert Winslow Gordon. (WPA Federal Theatre Project, 
National Service Bureau Publication No. 73-S, New York City, 1938.) A collection 
of essays from the New York Times Magazine, 1927-1928. 
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“Mythology and Folk-Tales of the North American Indians.” By Franz Boas. Journal 
of American Folk-Lore, vol. 27, pp. 374-410, 1914.) 

“Romance Folk-Lore among American Indians.” By Franz Boas. (The Romanic 
Review, vol. 16, pp. 199-207, 1925.) These and seven other essays on folklore are 
reprinted in Boas’ collected papers, Race, Language, and Culture (The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1940). 

Introduction to Tales of the North American Indians. By Stith Thompson. (Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1929). 


Santa Cruz, Calif. 
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GREEK ACCOUNTS OF THE VRYKOLAKAS 


By D. Demerracopoutou Lee 


The vrykolakas is one of several non-human beings which people the 
lives of Greek peasants and bring them fear. I use the term non-human 
rather than the more common supernatural, because these beings are often 
the very essence of nature; furthermore, they may be subject to the laws of 
nature to the extent of being vulnerable through natural means. The 
vrykolakas himself can be killed by the stroke of lightning, and consumed 
by fire. 

The vrykolakas is the animated corpse which can leave its grave every 
day except Saturday. He can be seen mainly by the alaphroiskiotoi, the 
light-shadowed; but he may also be visible to the ordinary man. There is 
no agreement in my texts as to the form of the vrykolakas; apparently, 
though he starts out as a dead human body, he can change his form, or 
even enter the body of an animal. In quoting accounts of the vrykolakas 
alone, I draw a line which was not firmly drawn by my informants. The 
attitude toward all non-human beings was the same, in, general, and over- 
shadowed distinctions of species. All non-human beings were generally 
referred to as stoechoia (spirits, non-human beings). At times an infor- 
mant began with the announced intention of telling me about neraides 
(fairies, water-fairies), and ended by recounting an experience with a 
vrykolakas; this, in spite of the fact that the neraides were golden-haired 
and seductive, and were fearfully coveted by the young men. This con- 
fusion of the different non-human beings is common principally among 
my Arcadian informants; and it is from the Arcadians that I got the most 
vivid accounts of such beings, and for whom such experiences were most 
immediate. The accounts which I got from the Asia Minor Greeks were 
less personal, more in the nature of something heard and talked about, 
than of something felt. 

The Arcadians made no clear distinction between what we would call 
fact and fiction, or history and folklore, in the stories which they told me. 
The accounts they gave of contact with non-human beings they referred 
to as gegonota (events), or anecdota. They considered them accounts of 
out-of-the-way events, and among them they included the strange tale of 
the old shepherd who called the young prankster’s bluff and shot him to 
death, and the tale of the mule which wondered into the unused chapel, 
a tale which I include here to show the attitude of the informants. 

I give below translations of accounts of the vrykolakas, as recounted to 
me by the individual informants. All except one of the accounts come 
from Arcadians, principally men. These men have been in the United 
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States for many years, and can speak English adequately. They some- 
times feel bound to doubt their stories; in spite of this, their stories carry 
conviction. 
ARCADIA 
(Antonios. Cambridge, Mass. 1934.) 


I. 


Don’t think these things funny. They are true. They happen. Many see 
them. I haven’t seen any because I haven’t happened to. Our village was 
on the mountain. One man’s house was on a little mound or hillock, and 
it overlooked the other houses; and he could see the neraides from there. 

The vrykolakas is the devil. The people hear about him in church and 
are afraid. No, I never heard of a vrykolakas drinking blood. These 
tempters (periphrase for devils), whom people call vrykolakes, kill people. 
That’s why people fear them. When they said to us that in such and such 
a place a stoechoio comes out, whew! we would never go that way; we 
feared those beings. 

My father would see these beings when he walked at night with my 
mother; my mother saw nothing. 

He looks like a man, like a dog, like anything. He comes out at night. 
When people die of a contagious disease, and no one will go near them 
and they bury them without a priest, without anything, they become 
vykolakes. 

2. 


A man had gone one night with his wife to shoot ducks, and he kept 
watch during the night. So well, he heard voices and songs. So he would 
say to himself that an uncle of his must be coming from some place, and 
that he must be singing. As it goes on, it sounds louder to him. Well, he 
would hear cymbals, too, percussion instruments; he would hear drums, 
and pipes and such. So he realized what it was. So he got up and left. As 
he went along the road, they went behind him. So he went up to a spot 
near the village, the place where they had to go [the cemetery], and they 
went there and finally they left. So he went home and fell unconscious. 
And they brought the priest and he read over him and gave him com- 
munion; and the next day he confessed. 

I forgot to say that he recited church pieces on the way. Otherwise they 
would have taken him. 


3 


There was a man in our village. The vrykolakes would take him. They 
would take him about on the mountain, this way, that way. The people 
would see this man go, but the vrykolakas they would not see. Well, he 
would beat him, he would beat the breath out of him. They would see 
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him when he got back, all bloody. His sons would keep watch over him, 
but the vrykolakes would take him just the same. This is what the 
vrykolakes did. And in the end they killed him; he died. 

This man was in a house once. And there were beams high up across 
the ceiling. And he would say to the master of the house, “Look up, there 
is a vrykolakas sitting on the beam.” And he would tell him where he is 
sitting, and this man would give a blow with a stick, and he would say to 
him, “Have I hit him?” The man would say to him, “No, he is further on.” 
He would ask again, and the man would say to him, “No, further on.” 


(Bill. Cambridge, Mass. 1934.) 


I. 


In other places, in other villages, the vrykolakas would appear. But in 
our village, on the outside of the church, they had drawn—I never saw it— 
the outline of a wolf. And when anyone from another village became a 
vrykolakas, they would take earth from under the sketch of the wolf and 
would strew it all the way to the grave of the vrykolakas. And the wolf 
would go and eat the vrykolakas, and he would disappear. 

Presumably, the vrykolakes would go to the houses and would eat 
whatever provisions were at hand. And the people would hear voices which 
they recognized as the voices of those who had died. 

Either they had sinned; or the people would leave the dead alone, and 
some cat or dog would go by and give him a demon soul. That is why, 
they say, they kept watch over the dead. They would not leave the dead 
alone; neither do they now. 

They had this shape: one side of the body would be a human body, but 
the other side was entirely empty. They were open on one side. 


2. 


They say that once a vrykolakas married. And he begot two children. 
But every Saturday his wife would miss him, they say. Well, on one 
occasion she said, “My husband,” she says, “disappears every Saturday. I 
don’t know,” she says, “where he goes.” 

There was a party, and he went to the party; and he was singing. All 
those who were there listening, said, “This man’s voice resembles the voice 
of So-and-so.” So all of them there said, “This man has died, how can it be 
this man?” So they asked the woman, “Where did you get to know him?” 
So she said, “He is a shoemaker. He came,” she says, “and we arranged to 
get married. But every Saturday,” she says, “he disappears.” So the villagers 
made plans—because we are told that the vrykolakas does not come out 
on Saturday. So they went, they set out with fire and torches, they went 
up to the grave, they opened it and they found him inside. He begged for 
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mercy, that they do not burn him. As a sign, he showed them how one 
side of his body was empty. But they showed him no mercy. They burned 
him. And that was the end of the vrykolakas. 


3. 

My mother used to say: A young man set off to go from his village to 
the town of Caritaena. But when he went to cross the river Alphaeos, there 
was no bridge; and there were stones. And he thought that the water was 
shallow and that he could jump from stone to stone. But by ill luck, he 
slipped and drowned. For days they sought him; what had happened to 
him? They made inquiries, the boy was lost. Then all the villagers went 
out to search in the river. And true enough, they found him, he had been 
drowned. They brought him to the village and buried him in a grave. 

From the day that he was buried and on, he was a vrykolakas. He would 
go to the house, they say; he would destroy whatever they had,—flour and 
other things. He even had the power, they say, to go by day, too, there 
where his brother was, who had many sheep. So he would go, and call his 
name there where the sheep had been left in the shade. 

When the people could have no peace any more because of him, they 
went, they say, to perform litanies. Nothing. This is what the old woman 
would tell me. Whereupon, one evening he went to the house. And there 
was a big noise. In the midst of the noise, the brother went to see what 
it is, finally. Darkness, you understand. And as he was feeling about, his 
hands caught hold of a man’s leg. But he was so strong, that he could not 
hold it. And so he went away; no door was opened. 

So the following night he pondered over what to do. So he decided to 
shoot him with a gun. As before, after two or three days, a noise was 
heard in the house. In the midst of the noise, they say, this man fired. 
And then he would not go to the house any more. He went out in the 
open, they say, to the lands, to the sheep. And he would continue to do the 
same things that he had been doing. Whereupon, they say, one evening it 
began to thunder, and the thunderbolts came down. And after many 
thunderbolts had fallen near the house of his brother—there was a tree 
outside the house and the lightning struck it. And there was a dog there, 
and it killed the dog. And from then on the vrykolakas disappeared. 

Apparently the vrykolakas was in the dog; and the lightning burnt him, 
whereas his brother’s gun had been unable to do so. 


(Conaires. Cambridge, Mass. 1934.) 


An aunt of mine was harvesting the grain with her people in the sum- 
mer, by moonlight. So they say, “You will go, Marigo,” they say, “to bring 
up water from the fountain.” So she went, and there when she was at the 
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fountain, the vrykolakas called, “Hey you, what is keeping you?” But she 
did not answer at all. As soon as she went back, and she said to them, 
“Why did you call?” they said, “We didn’t call at all; it must have been 
a neraida.” 

The vrykolakas appears to some. He does nothing to them, but they 
are afraid. 


2 


In Stemitsa, one woman says to the other, “In the morning, when the 
morning star appears, call me, that we may get up and bring wood.” So 
at night, at midnight, a phantasma (apparition; here it is used to syn- 
onymous with vrykolakas) called her. So she got up, and he went ahead 
in the guise of a woman, and she behind. When daylight came in the 
morning, the phantasma disappeared. This is true. So he walked and 
doesn’t speak to her at all. As soon as he disappeared, she understood. She 
was not afraid at all. She took the wood and came back. 

These things do happen. Phantasmata do exist. I was a policeman and 
had to go about at night. But when I went by haunted places, I always 
sang songs, and sometimes sacred chants. I never saw any phantasmata. 
I never carried a gun with me; just an umbrella. 


(George. Cambridge, Mass. 1934.) 


I 


These people believe that the vrykolakas does mischief. You know 
what I mean. He goes to the houses and eats different kinds of food, of 
dough. And to put an end to this torture, they go and perform a liturgy, 
and they go to his grave, and I don’t know what they throw to him, and 
he stops coming out. The priest does something, he prays and this one 
doesn’t come out again. 

He has exactly the body of a man such as he had before death. But he 
is only a phantasma. He is only like a kind of air. He has no tangible body. 


2. 


An uncle of mine told me a story once. This uncle always used to go out 
at night. He was a shepherd, too. One night the moon was out, and it 
was bright like daylight. On his way he sees in the distance a man who 
was wearing a foustanella (the Greek kilt). My uncle thought nothing 
of it, although they had told him that he should not go that way at night. 
The two met, and as soon as they met, instead of greeting him, the man 
whinnied. Well, my uncle looked at him, but he said nothing. He went 
on a little way and he looks behind him, and the man had disappeared. 

This was the vrykolakas who, they had told him, comes out there. This 
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man had been killed, and when he was lying there dead, before they 
buried him, a mule passed over him, and he became a vrykolakas. 

My uncle never passed that way again. They have told me this. How 
true it is, I do not know. My uncle says that he saw him. 


(Euthymes. Cambridge, Mass. 1934.) 


Euthymes told this story in response to my request for vrykolakas 
stories. A number of men present accepted the story without considering 
it out of place. The story was told between two of the vrykolakas accounts 
which I have given above. 

I. 


I heard something once; this has happened, you know. Well a villager 
lost his mule. There they are in the habit of letting the mules go free in 
the morning to graze on the hill. So the man searches. What has happened 
to it? Somebody has stolen it. He returns there, to the village. 

There on the hill was a church, a lonely chapel of Saint Elias. Well, the 
door was half-open. The mule went and pushed and got into this lonely 
chapel. And when it wanted to get out again, it could not. It remained 
there for several days. After a few days, there were boys watching sheep. 
They hear a great noise in the church. They return to the village in the 
evening, and they say, “Saint Elias asks for olive oil.” So the villagers set 
out the next day to go and see what is happening. And so they find the 
mule. How did this poor thing live for two weeks? This actually happened. 


(Panagiota. Watertown, Mass. 1934.) 
I. 

If there were black hens in a house, the vrykolakas would not go in. 

My mother-in-law had just born a child. The neraidoi took her at night, 
they carried her out, but did not take her out of the house entirely. My 
father-in-law wakes up, raises his rifle. At that moment, the cock crows, 
and they left her and went away. (This was told as an account of the 
activities of the vrykolakas.) 


ADRAMITI (NEAR SMYRNA) 
(Eutychia. Belmont, Mass. 1934.) 


I. 


We would be afraid of the vrykolakas. I saw once what they said was 
a vrykolakas. 

In the homeland they say that a man is a vrykolakas when, after three 
years, they dig up his corpse whole. When the body has melted away, and 
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only bones are left, the relatives go and take the bones, they put them in a 
little box, they pour wine over them, the priest reads over them, they put 
them in the coemeterion [house of sleep], they put on the box the name of 
the dead and the date. But some bodies do not melt away, and of these 
they say, “He became a vrykolakas.” In those years we said that these had 
been cursed by their father, or that the priest had excommunicated them 
because they had married a relative; or if they had committed a crime, 
then they said that this man will come out whole after he dies. Now | 
don’t believe these things, but then I did. 

And some people come out of the soil in three years, with flesh on, black 
and half-decayed. And I saw one, and how could I sleep after that? . . . 
They had him in the yard of the church, as an example to the people. 
And after three days his relatives took him and they had to recite many 
prayers, and bury him, and again after three years to take him out. Of this 
they -vould say that it is a vrykolakas, and we would be afraid. . . . Such 
a thing would give rise to gossip and speculation about the man’s life. Now 
I think those bodies would not disintegrate because of the kind of water 
in the soil. 

We feared the vrykolakas because they would take us down into the 
grave. Sometimes they would say to us, “He will take you, he will put his 
arms around you to keep you near him,” to scarce us when we were 


children. 


But as for me, I would not say such things to my children. 


Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
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THE CANTE FABLE IN NEW JERSEY* 
By Hersert 


Few American versions of the cante fable—the story interspersed with 
song—have been reported from the English-speaking white population, 
although the form was known in England. As I have suggested elsewhere,” 
it is likely that efforts by field workers would remedy this lack. Readers of 
this Journal are, of course, aware that the cante fable is not uncommon in 
American Negro tales. 

The few New Jersey cante fables given here can best be classed as 
“Schwinke.” I have attempted to show the European as well as the 
American affiliations of three of them. This type of the cante fable is appar- 
ently most firmly retained in American tradition, but other types will prob- 
ably be recovered when collectors make a point of asking for “stories with 
songs in them.” 

Of the twelve variants presented here all but three were dictated to me. 
Charles Grant of New Egypt, N. J., who also narrated versions of four 
of the stories, recorded variants of three of them on phonograph disks; 
and it may be of some interest to compare the two separate renditions. 

The records* were carefully transcribed in a notation suggested by Dr. 
George Herzog. He was also kind enough to transcribe the melodies and 
to check my notation of the texts. In the transcribed texts three dots imme- 
diately after a word indicate hesitation; a dash after a word shows that 
the narrator paused for definite artistic effect. Italics show the word was 
emphasized. Commas are used only when the speech flow actually con- 
tained a break as well as the suspension usually implied by a comma. The 
period is used only where the narrator’s voice definitely dropped. Ques- 
tions and remarks in parentheses are those of the recorder. 

Such a notation only roughly indicates how a story is told. It may be a 
little disturbing to notice that the breaks do not come where one might 
expect them to occur for syntactical reasons. The telling is far from 
mechanical, but to indicate completely the subtle fluctuations that make 
it alive would require intricate notation. 


1 Most of the material for this paper was gathered in the course of research made pos- 
sible by a field grant-in-aid from the American Council of Learned Societies. Additional items 
were secured during the summer of 1941 while the writer was collecting folklore under a 
grant from Indiana University. 

2 Herbert Halpert, “The Cante Fable in Decay,” Southern Folklore Quarterly, V (1941), 
p. 192. 

3 The transcribed texts are given only their archive numbers. Their full classification is: 
Archive of Primitive Music, Columbia University, record Halpert 1939, # 
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1. Dicky Wigdom 
1a Text dictated by Charles Grant, New Egypt, N. J., July 29, 1939, 
Same tune goes to several other songs. I think I heard Tom [a deceased 


brother] sing this. 
Says: 
“Here’s luck to Dicky Wigdom, 
Who little does think 
I’m eating his rations, 
And drinking his drink.” 
Comes in then: 


“Tl sleep with his wife, 
If God spares my life.” 


tb Text recorded by Charles Grant, August 1, 1939, record 3£24B-1. 


Mr. Grant recalls this only as a song but it is obviously a remnant of 
the cante fable. 


(What’s the name of this song?) Well I’m a goin’ to. . . try to sing 
Dicky Wigdom but I don’t know the song I’m just . . . sing two or three 
words of it an’ that’s all. That’s all I know. Forgot it. (Didn’t you tell 
me the story about the song or something like that?) O yes, yes. There 
was a... fellow by the name of .. . Dicky Wigdom. Another fellow ... 
fell in love with his wife. And uh .. . he used to go a courtin’ when 
Dicky Wigdom wasn’t home. And so a song was made up about it. (Do 
you remember what happens in the song?) No, I forgot about that. 

wel 


“Here is luck to Dick ~ y Wig-dom, Who lit-tle does think; 


Then there’s something else about . . . he was: 


“I will sleep with his wife 
If God spares my life.” 


and it’s a long song and I’ve forgot all but just the first two or three words 
so I can’t—(Was there a story?) The uh .. . song told the whole story 
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but I forget the song. (There was no talking in it?) No talkin’ in it, just 
the song told the story. 


1c Dictated by Tom Test, Brown’s Mills, N. J., December 20, 1940. 


“Dixie”* used to sing a song about Dicky Wigdom, but I don’t know 
how it went: 
“Luck to Dicky Wigdom who went far from home, 
He went for a quart of the pure apple rum; 
If God spares my life, I'll sleep with his wife, 
So grows the green laurel and how merry are we.” 


I couldn’t tell you no more to save my life. That was Dixie’s song he 
used to sing when he got drunk. That’s a whole song—and a long song— 
but I don’t know what it was. He'd only get so far. I ’spect he knowed 
the rest of it. 


1d Dictated and sung by Oliver Minney, Cookstown, N. J., June 17, 1941. 
Tune not secured. 


When I used to run around with boy friends, we used to drink a little 
and sing them songs to ourselves. 


“Good luck to Dicky Wigdom who’s thirty thousand miles away; 
We eatin’ his rations and drinkin’ his drink. | 
If God is willin’, in your arms I will sleep, 
And sing, green grows the green laurel so merry can be.” 


“Good luck to Dicky Wigdom he’s not far away; 
You eatin’ his rations and drinkin’ his drink. 
If God is willin’, your nose he will smash, 
And sing, green grows the green laurel so merry can be.” 


That’s all I ever learnt of that. 

The way it was, he went away miles away—she thought he was miles 
away. A feller come there, you see, and stayed with her all night. He 
come back. She thought he went away but he didn’t.—That’s all I ever 
knowed of it. I don’t know if there’s any more to it than that. I’ve knowed 
that ever since I was twelve years old. Joe Miller used to sing it. 


These fragments are all I have been able to secure of the tale best 
known as Grimm, No. 95, “Der aite Hildebrand” (‘Type® 1360 C). 
Phillips Barry calls Mellinger E. Henry’s variant from Samuel Harmon 
of Tennessee in the Bulletin of the Folk-Song Society of the Northeast, 


4 “Dixie” dictated the story given as 2c, but told me he had forgotten “Dicky Wigdom.” 
5 Refers to Aarne-Thompson, The Types of the Folk-Tale, (FFC 74). 
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No. 3 (1931), pp. 5-6, “the fourth known version in English of a satirical 
anti-clerical cante fable traditional in nearly every country of Europe.” 
The Henry variant also appeared with a tune in the Journal of American 
Folklore, XLV, 34-5, and has been reprinted, with the tune and the revision 
of one line in the first stanza, in M. E. Henry, Folk-Songs from the South. 
ern Highlands, (New York, n. d.), pp. 153-4. Barry refers to C. R. Basker- 
vill, The Elizabethan Jig, pp. 310-11; A. Williams, Folk-Songs of the 
Upper Thames, pp. 293-4; and Isabel Gordon Carter, “Mountain White 
Folk-Lore: Tales from the Southern Blue Ridge,” Journal of American 
Folklore, XX XVIII, 366-8 (from Mrs. Jane Gentry of Hot Springs, N.C). 
There is another English version, a Negro one, in Elsie Clews Parsons, 
Folk-Tales of Andros Island, Bahamas (Memoirs of the American Folk. 
lore Society, XIII), pp. 78-9. For other American texts see: C.-M. Barbeau, 
“Contes Populaires Canadiens,” Journal of American Folklore, XXIX, 
122-4 (French-Canadian); Alcee Fortier, Louisiana Folk-Tales (Memoirs 
of the American Folklore Society, 11), pp. 86, 87 (Louisiana French and 
English translation) ; Elsie Clews Parsons, Folk-Lore from the Cape Verde 
Islands (Memoirs of the American Folklore Society, XV), Part 1, pp. 49 
51; 2, pp. 37-8 (Portuguese and English translation). I am indebted to 
Professor Stith Thompson for calling to my attention the exhaustive study 
of this tale by Walter Anderson, Der Schwank vom Alten Hildebrand: 
eine vergleichende Studie (Dorpat, 1931). 

Mr. Richard Chase reports the cante fable from the Ward family of 
Watauga County, North Carolina.* He notes that the grandfather of his 
chief informant, Mr. R. M. Ward, and of Mrs. Jane Gentry (Miss Carter's 
informant) was Council Harmon. In 1939, through the courtesy of Mr. 
Mellinger E. Henry, I recorded for the Library of Congress the extensive 
folksong and folktale repertoire, including this cante fable, of Samuel Har- 
mon. Mr. Harmon told me that his family came from Watauga county 
and that he was related to Council Harmon. Thus, the three previous 
reports of the cante fable from the United States come from one family 
tradition. 

This Harmon-Gentry-Ward family tradition is worth noting as a strik- 
ing illustration of the tendency of certain kinds of folklore to run in family 
lines. All three branches of the family share the same folktale tradition—a 
knowledge of true “Marchen” that seems unique in this country. And 
in addition both Sam el Harmon and Jane Gentry were folksingers with 
remarkable memories. Mrs. Gentry was one of Cecil Sharp’s best infor- 
mants. It is unfortunate that the death of both Mrs. Gentry and Mr. 
Harmon has removed the possibility of an exhaustive study of this family. 


®R. Chase, “The Origin of ‘The Jack Tales,’” Southern Folklore Quarterly, III (1939), 
p. 191. 
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2. No Use Knockin’ on the Blind 
2a Text dictated by Charles Grant, July 30, 1939. 


This fellow used to go there and knock on the blinds and she’d let him 
in. Her old man he worked nights, and after he’d leave this fellow’d go 
knock on the blinds. And I suppose the old man found it out and stayed 
at home to see about this fellow. 

He begin to tap very lightly with his fingers and she begin to sing—I 
forget what she begin to sing—something to let him know the old man 
was home. Old man he listened a minute, then he begin to sing: 


“O there’s no use tappin’ on the blinds, 
No use tappin’ on the blinds. 
For the baby is a-suckin’ 
And I'll do me own 
And there’s no use your knockin’ on the blinds.” 


2b Text recorded by Charles Grant, August 1, 1939, record #£25B-1. 


(What do you call that?) Well... (Did it have a name?) Yeah... 
they call it “No Use Knockin’ on the Blind” for the . . . song but the... 
story is a... something concerning a man who worked nights another 
fellow used to go and share his wife’s bed with him. An’ uh... he got on 
to it and come home one night an’... uh... I don’t know hardly what 
you'd call that but .. . this . . . this is what Aappened. Go ahead now? 
(Yes. Well, what happened?) He... he come home one evening an’ uh... 
this fellow was . . . out the winder. An’ he was sleepin’ home that night 
he didn’t know it he’d come home and stayed when . . . his wife wasn’t 
expecting him to and this fellow made a visit to the house—the other 
fellow. Uh . .. he come up to the winder an’ . . . tapped on the blind. And 
the wife she was singin’ very low:— 


7 Narrator did not realize the recording machine had been operating and expected to see 
some activity. 
* This was sung quictly—almost whispered—and a whole tone lower than the man’s song. 
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Old man he heard it and knowed what was up he begin to sing®:— 


2 


on- the blind For my ba - by is a- suck- in? an! I'11 


2c Dictated by Charles “Dixie” Archer, Cranberry Hall, near Cooks- 
town, N. J., March 8, 1940. In 1937 “Dixie” had told me a version of the 
following story, but I failed to write down more than the plot. I asked 
him if he recalled it. 


I remember somethin’ about it. I'll tell you how it was. There was a man 
married one time and there was another feller runnin’ with his wife. 
And uh—so—he kinda judged it, but didn’t know it fur shore. So uh— 
then one night—he was a sailor, follered the water. And uh—so one time 
he come home and he told his wife, “Now,” he says, “I won’t be home till 
such a night again.” So then, by Jim, this feller he come there and he 
come before that man come. He come that same night—this other feller. 
Well the signal was, this feller he’d come and knock on the blinds. So she 
says—she sung it: 

“There’s no use your knockin’ on the blinds, 
Yes, there’s no use your knockin’ on the blinds; 
For the old man’s at home, 
And I am not alone, 
And there’s no use your knockin’ on the blinds.” 


® The man’s song was recorded twice and variants are indicated. 
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Then the old man commenced—says: 


“There’s no use your knockin’ on the blinds, 
There’s no use your knockin’ on the blinds; 
For the baby is a-suckin’, 

And Ill do my own 
So there’s no use your knockin’ on the blinds!” 


He was a-givin’ him a hint to get away. 


2d Dictated by Tom Test, December 20, 1940. 


Tom gave me this text after I urged him to try to complete his fragmen- 
tary version of “Dicky Wigdom.” 


Why I think that was a man and his wife, and he used to go away, the 
man used to go away, and this sweetheart he used to come and scratch 
on the blinds, that was the iron grate. And one night the husband was 
home, and she picked up the baby and sung: 

“No use scratchin’ on the blinds, 
For the baby is a-weepin’ 
And my husband is sleepin’—” 


She just done that to tell him the old man was home, and he says, “Why 
don’t you sing it all?” And she says, “I don’t know it.” And he says, “T’ll 
sing it.”—That’s an old story that was told, but I forgot all about it. 


Boggs gives a text from North Carolina, Journal of American Folklore, 
XLVII, 304, Version A, and refers to Journal of American Folklore, 
XXXII, 363, and to C. R. Baskervill, “English Songs on the Night Visit,” 
Publications of the Modern Language Association of America, XXXVI 
(1921), 587. I cannot agree with Boggs that this is a form of Type 1360 C 
(“Der alte Hildebrand”—see the preceding discussion of “Dicky Wig- 
dom”), but follow Baskervill and Walter Anderson’? in relating it to 
forms of the song “Min mann is to his.” 

The most complete assemblage of European references is that by 
Johannes Bolte in W. Anderson’s study, op. cit., p. 324. To these references 
add the following: G. F. Northall, English Folk-Rhymes, pp. 532 and 563; 
S. Baring-Gould, etc., Songs of the West, edited by Cecil J. Sharp (7th 
edition), p. 82, and notes in appendix, pp. 11-13; A. G. Gilchrist, Journal 
of the English Folk Dance and Song Society, III (Dec., 1938), 161-64, 
notes that three of the English versions were accompanied by an explana- 
tion and that they suggest an original cante fable form; T. W. Talley, 
Negro Folk Rhymes, p. 88, has a curious Negro version called “Song to 
the Runaway Slave.” 


10 Op. cit., p. 303. 
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The Boggs Version A, and these from New Jersey, differ from the 
English forms in that the husband understands his wife’s warning to her 
obtuse lover, and adds his warning by singing another stanza to her song. 
The New Jersey 2c text follows Barrett** and Buchan™ in making the 
cuckold husband a sailor. 


3. The Irresistible Captain™ 
3a Text dictated and sung by Charles Grant, July 30, 1939. 


This sea captain fell in with an old violin player. He was makin’ his 
brags what he could do with the women, and the old fiddler told him he 
didn’t have anything to bet, but he’d be willing to bet his life that his wife 
was true and virtuous. But the captain he offered to bet his ship and cargo 
that he could do as he pleased with her. So the old fiddler went home and 
told his wife, and made arrangements for the captain to be with his wife 
for an hour in the settin’ room alone. Then the old fiddler he got a chair 
and set down right by the room door so she could hear him play on the 
violin. And this is what he played. And as he played he sung—he was 
a great singer too. He begin to play and sing: 

“Be true, my love be true to me, 
For just one little hour; 


The ship he owns, the cargo too, 
Both of them will be ours.” 


He was a-singin’ this and playin’ it over to remind her of what there'd 
be. They’d be rich. After a while she answered him. She begin to sing: 


“Too late, my love, my love, too late, 
His arm’s around my middle; 
He’s kissed me once and me twice, 
You've lost your damned old fiddle.” 


3b Text recorded by Charles Grant, August 1, 1931, record #$25B-2. 


O a good many years ago there was an old sea captain I was a young 
man then. But . . . he would bet any amount of money that he could do 
as he pleased with any woman. An old .. . violin player resented that he 
said there was no man in the world could get the advantage of Ais wife. 
He hadn’t a nothin’ to bet but he was willin’ be willin’ to bet his life, or 
anything else, that Ais wife was virtuous no man but him could do any- 
thing with her. And the old sea captain made him a bet—that if Ae would 
bet him his ship and cargo everything he had against his fiddle—that he 


11 W. A. Barrett, English Folk-Songs, p. 46. 
12 P. Buchan, Ancient Ballads and Songs of the North of Scotland, Il, 221. 
13 This title is offered in the absence of a local one. 
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could do what he pleased with his wife if he give him one hour alone with 
her. So—the captain took him up (You mean the fiddler?) uh... the 
fiddler took him up and they uh . . . went to the fiddler’s house—and the 
sea captain took . . . the fiddler’s wife in the settin’ room and the fiddler 
set down by the door. Took his violin he was a good player and he begin 
to play. (And as he played?) And as he played he sang a little and he 
was... playin’ and singin’ this: 

>, 


Q 


Be true, my love, be true to me, For just one li - ttle hour; 


—— 


j 4 
i i 


= 


The ship and car - go that he owns Then both of them ‘ll be ours. 


be nid-dle fid-dle 


But... he would uh... . it was too much for the woman or something or 
something on anyhow but pretty soon she begin to sing. (Sing again what 
he sang. He kept singing this song?) He kept singin’ it over and over.— 
(Sing it again.) 
“O be true to me my love, be true 

For just one little hour; 

The ship and cargo that he owns 

Then they will both be ours.” 


After a while she answered him: 


“Too late, my love, my love too late, 
His arm’s around my middle; 
He’s kissed me once and me twice, 
You've lost your damned old fiddle.” 


(What was that story called? Did it have a name?) I, I don’t think so. 
Just a song told the story. 


3c Recalled by Mr. Stanley Riesner, Bloomington, Ind., December, 1940, 
as heard in Brooklyn, N. Y. 


14 The tune is a variant of “Where, O where has my little dog gone?”, a song of college 
vintage. 
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Mr. Riesner knew scarcely more than the outline of the story. He 
remembered that it was told as a cante fable and that a yacht is bet agains 
the fiddle. One line which does not appear either in the North Carolina 


or New Jersey versions is: 
“Tl try, my love, I'll try,” 


and is apparently an earlier answer by the wife to her husband’s warning. 


The only variants I have found of this tale of a wager on the wife's 
chastity, in which both are lost, are given from North Carolina by Boggs, 
Journal of American Folklore, XLVII, 305, Version B. Wagers which are 
won by the wife’s steadfastness are common; see Type 882. 


4. Parson Tricked by Boy's Song*® 
Dictated and sung by Charles Grant, June 19, 1941. Tune not secured. 


The boy was up in front of the preacher’s house and he was singin’ 
bout his 
“Daddy killed old parson’s sheep, 
When all the people was asleep. - 
Fetched it home just like a man, 
And mamma fried it in the pan.” 


Parson he heard ’im you know—this was in England. He told him if 
he’d come to church next Sunday morning, he’d give him a new suit of 
clothes and a half a crown if he’d sing that song. So the boy agreed to doit. 

Sunday morning he showed up. Parson called on the boy to sing that 
song he'd promised to sing. The boy he started in, but he started a little 
different. He begin to sing for them; he started off this way: 

“A nice suit and a half a crown 
Was give to me by Parson Brown, 
To tell the people of this town 
What I seen him doin’ to Molly.” 


He sung more: 
“He had Miss Molly on the hay, 
And pushed and shoved her every way; 
Pushed her, shoved her every way, 
Then turned her upside down.” 


I guess that’s all. 

—That was an old song—I heard them sing that. Been a long time since 
I heard that. Didn’t have much tune. Used to be a fellow ‘round the 
Pines—Garret Lemon—I don’t doubt he’s the man I heard sing it. 


15 This title is offered in the absence of a local one. 
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Garret was a sailor. He’d been in the navy and all over the world he 
sid, and I guess he had. 


Boggs classifies this as Type 1735*A in his Index of Spanish Folktales 
(FFC go). He also gives a brief variant from North Carolina in Journal 
of American Folklore, XLVII, 311. A Negro cante fable text is given in 
Guy B. Johnson, Folk Culture on St. Helena Island, South Carolina, pp. 
41-142. There is an English text from Derbyshire in S.O. Addy, House- 
hold Tales with other Traditional Remains, p. 18. Add: Herbert Halpert, 
“Indiana Folktales,” Hoosier Folklore Bulletin, No. 1 (June, 1942), pp. 5-8. 


Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 
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MYTHOLOGY OF THE NAVAHO GAME STICK-DICE! 
By Davin F. ABerte 


A study of the mythology of the Navaho game of three-stick dice reveals 
certain problems of wider significance, chiefly those of Navaho attitudes 
toward gambling and toward the place of woman—problems whose solu- 
tion is most easily reached through a fuller study of the mythology of 
games as a whole. Besides these broader problems, five main lines of in- 
terest emerge more directly from the material collected: Navaho attitudes 
toward telling the myths, the different origins assigned to the game by 
different informants, the various points in the Navaho origin myth at 
which stick-dice stories appear (both stories of the origin of the game and 
other types of stories), the statements by some informants that there is a 
connected cycle of game-origin stories, and the different symbolic mean- 
ings attached to the game equipment and to playing the game. 

To understand the myths it is necessary to have a general idea of the 
way the game is played. Stick-dice, tsidit, is played with three pieces of 
cottonwood, about six inches long, an inch and a quarter wide, and half 
an inch thick, rounded on one side, flat on the other, and slightly rounded 
on the ends. The rounded side is left uncolored and is called “white.” The 
flat side is blackened. The playing ground consists of a circle of forty small 
stones in four groups of ten, with four spaces, “rivers”, separating the 
groups. The circle is about two feet across. Players sit close together around 
the circle. In the center is a rock about the size of a man’s hand. The sticks 
are bounced on the center rock and fall to the ground. The four possible 
combinations of black and white offered by the uppermost surfaces have 
numerical values of 10, 5, 3, and 2. The throws are counted off with twig 
markers on the circle of stones. The first person to complete the circuit of 
forty stones wins. There is a more complex game, the rules of which are 
unimportant for the present purpose. As few as two people may play, or as 
many as can crowd around the circle, sitting or standing. Bets range from 
a button to a saddle horse or more. A blanket was formerly hung above 
the playing ground. It should be noted that although stick-dice is played 
by people of both sexes, it is considered a woman’s game. 


1 The field work upon which this paper is based was largely done in August, 1940, under 
the auspices of the University of New Mexico Field School of Anthropology at Chaco Canyon, 
and was completed in September, 1941 at Chaco. My thanks are due to Dr. W. W. Hill, 
Flora Bailey, and Gretchen Chapin, who permitted me to make use of their field notes, to 
Dr. Clyde Kluckhohn and Dr. Gladys A. Reichard for their generous assistance, and especially 
to Dr. Leland C. Wyman, under whose direction this work was carried out. 
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Mythological material was reluctantly communicated. All informants* 
resisted telling the story behind the game because it was dangerous to do 
so: it might bring the dangers of lightning or snakes on the teller, his 
family, or his stock. (This, the ordinary summer taboo against telling 
stories, was accidentally reinforced: the third week of August, 1940, pro- 
duced fearful storms and thundershowers. According to DS, interpreter, 
every one said that it was because JT and others had been talking about 
games and telling coyote and ghost stories to the Field School students. 
The majority of these myths were recorded after this event.) There were 
other types of objections. TW and YS said the whites were recording the 
stories and carrying them away. DS, YS, and JA pointed out that the 
Navaho themselves had to pay large sums for this type of information. 
DS, YS, and TW evidently felt that possessing the story had a protective 
effect and were consequently reluctant to part with it. YS said, “A story 
like mine would protect a man; he could live under it.” 

In their efforts to avoid further questioning, CA, AP, TW, CW, CB, 
AW, and AB all denied that there was a story, or denied that they knew 
it, or both—a typical Navaho technique of evasion. All but AB later 
admitted that there was a story. TW and AW alternately admitted and 
denied it. JT first denied knowing even the game, but later freely admitted 
knowing story and game. TW, CW, WH, AW, JT, and CA all denied 
that the sticks had sacred names. CA alone of these later admitted that 
they did. DS and CB stated that there were such names. DS gave them, 
but disliked doing so. After a brief denial CB freely admitted that there 
were Names, songs, prayers, and a story, but said that DS and I could not 
learn them because it had been too hard for us to learn the game, that it 
would take a day to tell, that he couldn’t tell in summer, and finally that, 
convenient but true, he had to leave to get back to his job at Aztec. All 
informants but JT exhibited great uneasiness in telling whatever they 
did release. 

A white person would tend to differentiate between the rules, the more 
elaborate good luck methods, and the myths, and would think that infor- 
mation on such different subjects would be differently regarded. DS, inter- 
preter, however, once remarked, “They hate all these questions about this 


2Informants are here designated by initial so that if it is desired fuller information can 
be had about each one by referring to the complete original manuscript, Navaho Stick-Dice 
in the Chaco Canyon Area, a copy of which may be found in the Peabody Museum Library. 

There were 15 informants, ranging in age from 35 to 75. 8 were under 50, and the rest, 
over. 11 were men, 3 of them over 50. 3 of the 4 women were over 50. The majority of 
the material was procured from men, but it would be hard to tell which group knew most, 
even though stick-dice is a woman’s game. Women informants are designated by the second 
initial W. Only the interpreter, DS, of Two Wells, spoke English. Except for him all in- 
formants were from the Chaco-Kinbeto-Otis-Lake Valley area. The stories of JA and AP and 
part of CA’s were collected in 1941. 
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old game, both about the rules and the stories. They hate them!” The 
same affect evidently attaches to every piece of information. 

According to DS it is not so dangerous to talk about stick-dice, seven- 
card, hoop and pole, and racing, all summer games, in the summer, as 
about moccasin game, a winter game. A person must not get in too deep, 
however, even in telling about summer games. Some parts, he stated, are 
more dangerous than others, particularly if you learned the material 
formally and did not just pick it up. The more you know, the greater the 
danger, but if you know all about it, you have a song to “correct” the 
danger. An interpreter like himself, who travelled around all summer 
telling forbidden stories would offer a couple of pieces of turquoise and 
sing a couple of songs when he got home to propitiate the Holy People. 
Similarly WH insisted upon omitting parts of his story because it was 
dangerous to tell it in summer. The curiously isolated fragments given by 
other informants were doubtless picked out as being the least dangerous 
portions. In CA’s versions of 1940 and 1941, as given below, there is an 
interesting illustration of such selection, and of the fortunate fact that the 
same informant will omit different things on different occasions. 

Summing up, 3 informants told large sections of tabgoed material, 2, a 
smaller amount, and 4 gave fragments of stories or names of the game 
equipment relating to its origin. In addition, YS, Otis, a singer, and TW, 
were willing to tell the whole story for rather large sums of money. YS 
added that it would be a long tale, part of a much longer story of the 
origin of all games. Associated with the story were prayers and chants, 
about which he was more reticent. The sums demanded seemed exorbitant 
to the interpreter and to me. Finally, then, only AB and FB, both of Lake 
Valley, and YS gave no story at all, and of these only AB refused flatly. 

Stories received fall into five groups: those of the period of the earliest 
origins of things, those of the period of the emergence, those of the post- 
emergence period, those connected in some way with the Great Gambler, 
and those largely made up of “origin names.” 

Four separate accounts of the origin myth of the game were received. 
All were equally “correct”, according to DS, but he commended the first 
and second story most strongly. The first and fullest myth links the origin 
of the game with Changing Woman. It was given by WH. 


People say it’s quite dangerous to tell this story in summer; so I'm going to leave 
out some. The beginning was under the earth. The three-stick game was brought up 
on top of the earth. It was already understood by Changing Woman. The Twins were 
already in existence, and so there were three in all. Changing Woman was one of the 
Holy Women. She had already thought that the Navaho people would start to live. 
When they came out on top of the earth, they would have to have some sort of game. 

The three sticks were made by Changing Woman. The black side was black sky 
and rain. Some places in Chaco Canyon you can see black stripes on the rock. That 
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js the black part, too. The white side was abalone shell. That is the way Changing 
Woman made those sticks. Inside, where she was making them, she had a big basket, 
called Abalone Basket. She was working in that basket, and on top, where it should 
be covered, she didn’t have anything. So she used a black cloud to cover it with. 
We can see the rim of that abalone shell: the rim of that shell is the circle of small 
stones. I'm talking about the Holy People now. The abalone shell game was made 
inside. After it was finished, the person who made it could play with that same 
basket. The abalone shell showed which way was East, South, West, and North: 
that’s the four openings in the rock circle. Now after she made all these things and 
covered them with a cloud, she wanted to start the game. She had the three sticks 
in the basket and threw them up; that’s the way she started. At that time the sticks 
were just about two inches long, the way I heard. [This detail and the method of 
playing suggest a close tie-up between this game and seven-dice.] The three sticks 
would belong to the women, and they could play with them. She had all these things 
fixed up. 

When the Navaho people were made, the Navaho were to have some games. The 
Holy People got together and talked this game over. They talked over what the 
Navaho were to have. They decided that the Navaho were pretty bad people. “So 
we're not going to give them this cloud and sky blanket, or the abalone shell basket. 
We'll keep them. The Navaho can have sticks instead and blacken the sticks. They 
can just use small pieces of stone in a circle with four openings. They cannot use 
this cover at all. They can just use any kind of blanket.” That's the way they talked 
it over. That’s the way it really started. 

When the Navaho first made the game they used cottonwood sticks. The Holy 
People told them to. Further back they used another sort of stick. After the game 
was passed on to the Navaho, the Navaho would have broken the basket of shell if 
they had got it, and that would have broken the whole world, The basket was the 
whole world. So the Holy People kept the basket and just gave the circle. That’s all. 
There isn’t any other part. You know the way they count the game. [The implica- 
tion seems to be that if I did not, the scoring, probably also given a mythological 
origin, would have formed part of the story.] 


He then told in much briefer form the origin of seven-dice and of hoop 
and pole, linking them closely with stick-dice. I quote the pertinent 
material, 


Seven-dice was made in the West, and three-stick in the East. Born from Water 
was in the West, and Changing Woman was in the East. East is the woman’s side. 
Seven-dice was made up with hoop and pole, making two games for men and one 
for women. 


WH identifies the game with the world, and the sticks with rain. He 
also strikes the recurrent note that women have fewer games than men. 
DS offered the following corrections and additions to WH’s version. 


He turned the Twin and Changing Woman around. Changing Woman went to 
the West, not to the East, as he said. West is the woman’s side, and women’s games 
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come from the West.3 The Twins didn’t have anything to do with it. Men's games— 
seven-dice and hoop and pole—come from the East, but Sun is the man who made 
them. The way that man has it, she used an abalone shell basket, but we have it 
differently. The center rock is a flat piece of turquoise, and the outside circle is blue 
shell. She had a turquoise basket. But don’t you change his story. There is not a big 
difference between mine and his. 

When the Holy People threw the sticks it was lightening. It’s like lightning to 
throw them, and so it’s bad to talk about it. But it’s all right to play it. The names 
of the three dice are Black Lightning, Blue Lightning, and White Lightning. White 
Lightning is on the woman’s side. The other two are male. The two male sticks are 
zig-zag lightning. The other is flash lightning. . . . Those three sticks are kind of 
related to hoop and pole. 


DS identifies the sticks with a different natural force: that of lightning. 
He followed this with an elaborate good luck method which, he said, had 
been employed against the Great Gambler.* 

JA’s story is of a later period—that of the emergence—but also gives the 
game a cosmic significance. As he explained the meaning of the game he 
pointed to the various parts of a playing ground he had made. 


This game started from way under the ground, about four. levels down—three 
besides this one we're on. And at last they came up with this game, here on top of 
the center rock of the game. Inside the circle it was all full of water. The ones who 
came up here talked about the water—which way they could destroy the way the 
circle was holding in the water. They broke the circle through in four directions to 
let the water out and destroy it.5 It was about twelve miles from the center rock to 
the circle in each direction. 

Coyote was with the bunch when they came up. Our holy man who used to be 
our god came up also. (I'll tell you the truth—it’'ll take about four days and three 
nights and part of a fourth to tell about this.) Coyote made this first. After he had 
made it up, he wanted the people to guess what it was, what these rocks meant. They 
tried very hard, and one man said, “That’s the number of months in a year, twelve 
months, that’s what it is. They put twelve months, but cut off two.” In a year there 
are twelve months, but in the game ten rocks only. 


8 DS's system is the more common. Cf. P. E. Goddard, Navajo Texts, “Anthropological 
Papers of the American Museum of Natural History,” XXXIV (1934), 127, 128. Washington 
Matthews, Navaho Legends, “Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society,” V (New York, 
1897), 69, 136-137. 

4 The good luck method is not pertinent to this study and is omitted. For an account from 
the same informant see Gretchen Chapin, ‘““A Navajo Myth from the Chaco Canyon,” New 
Mexico Anthropologist, IV (1940), 63-67. A somewhat similar method appears in Lulu W. 
Wetherill and Byron Cummings, “A Navaho Folk Tale of Pueblo Bonito,” Art and Archaeol- 
ogy, XIV (1922), 132-136. 

5 Cf. Matthews, op. cit., 76. “[In the fifth world Blue Body] had brought with him from 
the lower world four stones; he threw one of these towards each of the four cardinal points 
against the cliffs, breaking holes through which the waters flowed away in four different 
directions.” This is followed in Matthews by the material quoted in connection with OW’s 
fragment. (See below.) 
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Some more people asked Coyote. They said, “We've got to have some kind of 
game to have a good time with.” Therefore he made it up for the people to have a 
good time. The people were very surprised at it and started to play this game, which 
was given to the Navaho people for them to have it. That’s why they started playing 
with it. 

And he made those sticks up too. He blackened up this side, meaning the whole 
sky. The other side means the earth, This is our whole world now, and that’s why 
we're in the middle of this place [center stone]. After they destroyed the water they 
stretched the ground while it was wet to make it bigger. 

After they started with this game, people got crazy with it, and the reason is that 
Coyote said the people would have it as long as the world stands up. When they 
start to play this, they just won’t quit till they go broke, and won’t quit even then— 
just like cards. From the beginning they still carry on this game today, because at 
the time it was started it was to go on as long as the world lasts, the way it was put 
up by Coyote. People try to stop the game, but they can’t. The women need it all 
the time. 

Different kinds of games are brought up by this game somehow. 

This east row of stones is white shell. The south is turquoise. The west is abalone 
shell. The north is jet. The center rock is turquoise on top and white shell on the 
bottom. The upper part is the sky, and the bottom part is the world again. If you 
know the story and have bad luck, turn the rock upside down and you will get good 
luck. The east quarter is the light before dawn. The south is the bright blue sky in 
the east after sundown. The west is what you see after sundown, bright yellow. The 
north is the whole night through, black. The openings do not point toward the four 
directions, but the quarters do. 

All the stories leading off would take eight days. I’m just telling the beginning. 

The blanket is the sky. There is one more chance for us to go up through the sky 
again, as we understand. When good people die, their breath goes up there. 

Throwing the sticks means the rainbow. 

It’s hard to get the story, even for our own people. They want pay, they don’t 
want to turn it loose. A lot of people, Navaho, ask about it, but I never tell about it. 
The old people know it, but not all of them, and the young don’t. That’s about all. 


Here playing the game is given supernatural sanction, and the equip- 
ment has a symbolic value, being equated once again with the world and 
with the rainbow. 

CA’s story, like JA’s, links the origin with the emergence period. It em- 
phasizes stick-dice as a woman’s game, and its potentialities as a trouble- 
maker. 


No women can get in the hoop and pole game, but both men and women can get 
into stick-dice games. The time that these games were being made up, the hoop and 
pole game was given to men, and seven-dice, and shinny, and so the women had 
nothing. They had to have something to make them feel good; they had to have 
something. 

At the time when this game was made up, there were a bunch of people at a place, 
and a little way off, about a hundred yards off, two old women were doing some- 
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thing. These people just kept looking and finally someone went over there and found 
out that these two women had already made these three sticks, For a little while 
they watched them; they saw them start to play. They put up a circle of stones, and 
one rock in the middle, and a blanket overhead. One of the women said, “The name 
of the three stick game is tsidit.” That’s the way the game was made. They didn’t 
know the name of the blanket. And that’s why I think the three stick game was 
made up by those two women. 

Those two women were calling loudly over this game, calling that all they were 
making was “one’®; they played almost all afternoon. Then one threw five, and 
then the other; then one threw ten, and then the other. Then one woman started 
scraping the center rock with her three sticks to get tens and win everything 
[scraping is a common good luck technique], and the other kept losing till she got 
angry and they both started fighting, pulling each other’s hair and hitting each other 
with the sticks. A man was listening. He said, “Settle this fight.” About three men 
went over to the two women and asked them what was wrong. The one woman 
told how she made ten and the other woman got angry. The man told the women 
they weren't supposed to fight over this game. “It’s a woman’s game. They must 
play right.” The men went back to the hogan nearby. Pretty soon a lot of women 
came in to play that game. Well, from then on they’ve been playing it with women, 
and they never had any more trouble. When the first Navahos came into this coun- 
try they brought this game, only for women. A man shouldn*t tell about it for fear 
of lightning and rain. [In response to specific questions:] These were Navaho women, 
This was all before the Great Gambler: those logs of petrified wood were trees when 
that game was started by those women. This happened off beyond Farmington, at 
La Plata Mountains, where the first people came up.” 


Under pressure CA gave the names: two of the sticks were zig-zag 
lightning, and one was flash lightning. 

JT’s story, like JA’s, is a coyote story, but one which refers to a period 
after the emergence. 


You already know how to play this game. [Again it is implied that the rules make 
part of the story.] Some people already knew the fire dance. During that dance— 
they have nine nights of it—they did a lot of different songs, like Shooting Way and 
lots of Ways. They showed them just like at Gallup, one right after another. After 
they had finished and there was nothing left to do, one person there hadn’t done 
anything. Finally he said, “I have something to show you, just like every one else.” 
Well, this man was a Coyote man. At that time a lot of animals and birds talked 
together just as we do today. Coyote said, “I have a little game here for you.” He 
felt into his body and brought out three sticks and dropped them in front of the 
people. These were the three sticks. He told the people, “You must make a circle 


6 The throw of the dice which has a value of two is called by the word “one.” 

7 Paragraph 3 was given to me in 1940, the rest in 1941. In the earlier version everything 
was condensed and garbled except the fight. In the second the fight was not mentioned except 
under questioning and then was hurried over. The two versions have been combined here 
for clarity and to show the technique of omission to avoid breaking the summer taboo 
completely. 
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with stones.” They tried to make it with sticks or anything at all, but he threw that 
all away. That happened four times. Finally he picked up little pieces of stone him- 
self and built the circle as we build it today. He told the people that the three-stick 

¢ had a song and a prayer, but he didn’t sing the song or say the words of the 
prayer. [Possibly an excuse to avoid being asked for them.] Then he played with 
some people. He won the prize. We don’t know what they played for in those days. 
After the Navaho started to use this game the betting was night and day. The ones 
that travel at night [probably ghosts: see the next story] would bet night; those that 
travel in the daytime, day. Coyote started the circle and put the middle stone in and 
told them the rules. He put up the blanket, which is called tc’idi.8 The three sticks 
do not have a name. They wouldn’t give the meaning of the circle and the center 
stone to a white man for anything. I don’t know it yet. [Possibly another excuse.] 
That’s the end of my story. 


JT prefaced the above tale with this story of why stick-dice cannot be 
played at night. He speaks of a time shortly after the emergence. 


People started to come up through the earth, After they got on top there weren't 
very many of them. After they had been there for a while, for a few days, someone 
died—a woman. They didn’t know where she had gone. They looked all over, but 
they couldn’t find her. People said they must find which way this life had gone. One 
of the people finally said, “Go back to the place where we came up.” Two people 
went back there, They could see the person who had died, way down there where 
they started, in the earth. They let it go at that and stayed around there for another 
short time. Another person died—a man. They looked around for him. They couldn’t 
find him. They looked down where the other person was. They saw this man was 
with the woman in the earth, They could tell that both of them had their faces 
painted red. They also saw that the three sticks and stones were before these two 
people. They say it was pretty dark down there, but they could see just the same. 
Two more died after this. They also went down there. Finally there were four people 
down there playing this game. By that time somebody was talking down there. They 
could hear this one ghost. He was talking about the people on top. He said, “The 
people on top are playing the three-stick game. The people who die should come 
down under the earth. We can play in the night time down here under the earth, 
but people up there should play in the day time. People who play at night will be- 
come blind.” The three-stick game had been brought up through the earth before 
any one died. It was already known when they came through the earth. And this 
story ends right here. 


The story is evidently connected with the betting of night and day men- 
tioned in JT’s origin story of the game, and in many other Navaho myths.° 


The fact that at the conclusion of this tale JT hints at a different origin 
from that in his other story gives some clue to the problem of different 


8 This word refers to the old-style rabbit-skin blanket. 

9 Franc J. Newcomb, Navaho Omens and Taboos (Santa Fe, 1940, 34. Cf. also Matthews, 
op. cit., 78, and Goddard, op. cit., 138, which tell of the search for the dead and the dis- 
covery, but do not mention their playing stick-dice. 
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and apparently conflicting origins: in the fact that original manufacture 
(by Changing Woman), transmission by a culture hero (Coyote), or first 
use (by two old women) of a game which was already in existence for 
the Navaho when they should come, are all incidents capable of being 
described as “the beginning of the game,” depending on one’s point of 
view and amount of knowledge. 

The remainder of the material secured is fragmentary. It is cited here, 
nevertheless, for any leads it may afford to the subject of the mythology 
of games. 

AP merely said that two old women had started the game at La Plata 
Mountains; he gave a version of naming the game like that of CA, but 
said he knew nothing about what else the old women did. 

CW connected the origin of stick-dice with the finding of the first two 
dead people under ground, but refused to elaborate. 

OW gave a brief fragment which has interesting connections. 


This game started when the earth opened and the people came up on top. Two 
men started to play it, that’s how I heard. Later on they called it a woman’s game. 
I don’t know how that happened. A man has a right to play that game. While these 
people started to play, some Pueblo Indians rolled up some mud and made a founda- 
tion for the pueblo. When they started to play the stick game they played it in a 
conical hogan and had a blanket there. That was to keep the sticks from flying away. 
(CW’s daughter said that she heard that it was just a blanket, and there was no 
hogan.) 


TW refused to give the story of the game, but told the following, con- 
necting it with the origin of the first four clans, and giving various “origin 
names.” 


This game started way back when the Navaho had just started. Of course I've 
heard the other way: the Holy People say they started this game. At the beginning 
there were four clans: Bitter Water, Folded Arms, Lone Tree, and Alkaline Water.!! 
Just the women of these clans started to play this game. That happened just after 
they came through the earth. 

The stone in the middle was called White Shell Basket. The circle was called 
Turquoise Circle. The three sticks were Three Sticks Made of White Shell. The 
blackening means Rain Streaks. The blanket was Bright Blue Sky in the East after 
Sundown. 

This game was given to the women, for women should have a game, just as men 


10 Cf, Matthews, op. cit., 77. “[In the fifth world] while they were waiting for the ground 
to dry, the Kisani [Pueblos] camped on the east side of the island and built a stone wall 
(which stands to this day), to lean against and to shelter them from the wind. The other 
people set up a shelter of brushwood. The women erected four poles, on which they stretched 
a deerskin, and under the shelter of this they played the game of three-sticks . . . one of 
the four games which they brought with them from the other world.” 

11 Translations of clan names from Gladys A. Reichard, Social Life of the Navaho Indians, 
“Columbia University Contributions to Anthropology,” VII (New York, 1928), 11-13. 
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have hoop and pole. The women might feel envious about it if they didn’t give them 
anything. Now they're satisfied about it. Women like this game, but they're for- 
getting it a lot. This story and the names are what I've been hiding all the time 
you've been asking me for the story. My grandfathers and father told me how this 
game started, but I still keep that. 


Here two origin-points are mentioned. The game is again identified 
with rain and sky. 

DS strongly connected the story of the Great Gambler with stick-dice, 
but refused to explain the connection fully more than once during the 
summer.” Only an Apache version of the Great Gambler story does men- 
tion stick-dice, and in no version does it appear as one of the games in 
the contest which vanquished the Gambler."* In view of DS’s emphasis 
on an important connection, the place of stick-dice in the Gambler story 
may be worth further investigation. 

DS and YS assert that there is a group of game origin myths, songs, 
and prayers, forming a connected whole. JA speaks of this game “bring- 
ing up the others.” 

The esoteric aspects of Navaho games have not yet been fully inves- 
tigated in the same manner as, for example, those of Zuni games.’* 
Judging by material here presented, “really knowing” a game, in the 
Navaho sense, would include, besides a knowledge of the rules, knowing 
techniques of preparation of equipment (DS), good luck techniques, songs, 
prayers, and “origin names,” all interwoven with the origin myth and 
other mythology of the game (YS, CB, DS). The connection of the game 
with the cycle of Navaho mythology at a large number of points, includ- 
ing the Great Gambler story, the problem of differing but equally “correct” 
origins, and the problem of a connected series, or several series of game 
origin myths, would all have to be explored. 

It is probable that the results of such a study of all Navaho games would 
clarify certain Navaho attitudes neither highly accessible to direct question, 
nor readily generalized by informants, nor easily abstracted from concrete 
behavior. The justification of a passion for gambling exists in the very 


12 See Chapin, op. cit. Here DS says that stick-dice was one of the four games that the 
Gambler could play, that no one else knew how to play with them, that the sticks were 
made of three different kinds of lightning, and that stick-dice “was given to the women and 
it is called the women’s game. The man has nothing to do with it.” DS also said that Moccasin 
Game was the only Navaho game that did not originate in the Chaco Canyon. (Chapin, per- 
sonal communication. ) 

18 The Apache version which mentions stick-dice is P. E. Goddard, Myths and Tales from 
the San Carlos Apache, “Anthropological Papers of the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory,” XXIV (1930), 21, where Monster Slayer is asked if he knows this among other games. 

14 Matilda Coxe Stevenson, The Zuni Indians, “Twenty-third Annual Report of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology, 1901-1902,” (Washington, 1904), 317-348, and “Zuni Games,” 
The American Anthropologist, n.s., V (1903), 468-497. 
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origin of the game, according to JA: People are crazy to gamble and can. 
not stop because Coyote set the game up in that way. The statement js 
suggestive, but more must be known about such a sanction. The Opposite 
point of view is found in the condemnation of the Great Gambler. He js 
so powerful, however, that some admiration of him is fused with the 
condemnation; more delicate insight might be provided by a homelier 
type of story like that of a man despised and cast out for losing every. 
thing at gambling.” More knowledge is needed of the interplay and 
balance of the positive and negative attitudes. 

Throwing stick-dice is called “like lightning,” or “means a rainbow.” 
If this is taken with the statement by some Ramah informants that playing 
the old games will bring rain and good crops, the problem is raised, whether 
the playing of games is felt to serve some ritual end besides that of gam- 
bling, and whether gambling receives its social justification thereby. One 
may suppose not, but more evidence is needed, and a full understanding 
of the symbolism of games would clarify the point. 

An investigation of sex dichotomy in games and its mythological 
rationale would help us to understand the theoretical position of women 
in Navaho society. (Cf. the statements of TW and CA about the fact that 
women possess only one game.) 

In other words, through a study of the mythology and supernatural 
meaning of Navaho games it will be possible to find certain “ideal pat- 
terns,” *® the focal points of attitudes toward gambling, and toward women 
in their social position, which are important in Navaho culture and which 
cannot easily be arrived at by other means. 


Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 


15 Goddard, Navajo Texts, 161. He is reinstated by bringing food to his starving people, 
not by winning at gambling. 

16 See Clyde Kluckhohn, “Patterning as Exemplified in Navaho Culture,” in Language, 
Culture, and Personality; Essays in Memory of Edward Sapir (Menasha, 1941), esp. 117-121, 
for a discussion of the ideal pattern. The term is Linton’s, The Study of Man (New York, 
1936), 99 ff. 
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PAUL BUNYAN TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AFTER 
By Grapys J. Haney 


It is a different Paul who appears in literature today from the one first 
known in this country. Tales have been told in lumber camps from 
Maine to Oregon, beginning about a hundred years ago, but none was 
written until nearly seventy-five years later. 

The Paul of old was a giant in stature, a super-lumberjack, and a 
recognized leader of men in the woods. Today, he is credited with digging 
Puget Sound, being an oil man in the Southwest, building the Panama 
Canal, and being in service overseas with the A.EF. At least three writers 
interpret Paul Bunyan as the spirit of America. Another goes so far as to 
make him a villain, and a fifth pictures him as of ordinary stature to most, 
but a giant to those who believe in him. Still another writer merges his 
and Tony Beaver’s personalities into one. The lumberjack hero is con- 
sidered a great scholar, or as being unable to read at all, according to the 
whim of the writer. Some interpreters of his story have been faithful to 
the spirit of the old tales and have shown the Paul the lumberjacks knew. 
Another group have taken for their slogan, “Never tell a Bunyan tale as 
you have heard it”, and some of their results are a tax on the best of 
imaginations. 

During the past twenty-five years, there have been at least 17 full-length 
books, five of them in poetry, published about Paul. One-act and several-act 
plays, and both vocal and instrumental music, ballets, murals, wood-cuts, 
paintings, and statues have portrayed him. More than a dozen magazines 
have printed tales, and several radio presentations have been given. The 
first encyclopedia to include Paul Bunyan was Brittanica, in 1929. Comp- 
ton’s followed in 1939, and the World Book added his name in 1940. Firsts 
include first written record, in 1914, by W. B. Laughead; first research 
recorded, in 1916, by Stewart and Watt; first continuous narrative, in 1919, 
by Ida Virginia Turney; and first book written especially for children, in 
1927, by James Cloyd Bowman. There may have been others written, but 
this bibliography lists only four theses, one bachelor’s from Wisconsin, one 
master’s from Iowa and one from California, and one doctoral thesis, also 
from California. 

It seems odd that such a short time as a quarter of a century ago, 
Paul was known almost entirely through oral tales, and to a compara- 
tively small number of people. Yet that seems to be true. In 1914 and 
in 1916, small booklets containing advertising material and tales of Paul 
were issued by the Red River Lumber Company. These were written and 
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illustrated by Mr. W. B. Laughead, advertising manager. A picture of 
Paul Bunyan with the words “Paul Bunyan’s Pine” surrounding the face 
forms the registered trademark of the Red River Lumber Company, and 
is, so far as is known, the first likeness ever published. Mr. Laughead 
deserves much credit for the preservation of the legends. The first edition 
of Paul Bunyan and His Big Blue Ox appeared in 1922; the tenth edition 
was issued in 1940. Perhaps some one else may have heard Paul’s men 
mentioned by name before the Red River Lumber Company booklets 
were issued, but Mr. Laughead, whose knowledge of the tales goes back to 
1900, never did. He says, however, that “One of our correspondents, a man 
of advanced years, wrote us in 1922 that he had heard some of the stories 
when a boy in his grandfather’s logging camps in New York, and that 
they were supposed to be old at that time” (Laughead, 1940 edition, p. 2), 
In the Red River Lumber Company booklets Mr. Laughead mentions 
Big Ole, Brimstone Bill, Johnny Inkslinger, Shot Gunderson, Sourdough 
Sam, Chris Crosshaul, the Seven Axeman, and the Little Chore Boy. 
He also speaks of Babe, the Blue Ox; Benny, the Little Blue Ox; Lucy, 
the cow who was part Jersey and part wolf; Elmer, the moose terrier; 
Sport, the reversible dog raised on bear milk; and Fido, the watch dog. 
Events took place on the Big Auger, the Little Gimlet, the Big Tadpole, 
the Big Onion, and the Round Rivers in the Winter of the Blue Snow, 
the Year of the Two Winters, and the Spring the Rain Came Up from 
China. Paul Bunyan’s family included Mrs. Bunyan, who for a while was 
camp cook and famous for her soft nosed pancakes, and a son Jean who 
worked in a lumber camp in the South. 

Are these people and places all inventions of Mr. Laughead? Or did 
other writers, most of whom seem to have used the same names, know 
of them through oral tradition? Later writers have added other men, and 
some have shown Paul a bachelor, while others mention a daughter, 
Teenie, as well as his son. Most of the writers have had the ox blue, but 
Mr. Alvord insists that he is white. All agree that there are key stories, 
but some writers say a dozen, and others, several hundred. It is more nearly 
the dozen that appear over and over in the literature. 

In addition to the “document” and “work of art” sorts of presentations, 
as Mr. Carl Van Doren calls them, there are many uses of Paul Bunyan’s 
name for special occasions and purposes. The Red River Lumber Com- 
pany’s trade mark mentioned previously is the earliest instance noted. 
“Paul Bunyan’s Playground” in northern Minnesota advertises with maps 
and folders to attract the tourist trade. Bemidji Civic and Commerce As- 
sociation has a slogan in color on both stationery and envelopes. Brainerd, 
Minnesota, advertises as “the capital of Paul Bunyan’s Playground”. In 
1935, the University of Wisconsin used the Paul Bunyan theme for its 
homecoming. The “Junior Crusader” presented some health facts under 
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the title, “Paul Bunyan’s Camp Had Its Own Doctor”. The Wisconsin 
State Y.M.C.A. Camp has had, for the last six years, a Paul Bunyan Day, 
when a huge figure of Paul is brought out and the camp is filled with 
young lumberjacks at work and play. Paul has even entered the field of 
the comic strip, with a series of eleven skits by Ray Evans in the “Playtime 
Weekly Reader” in the summer of 1941. 

Critics are of varying opinions concerning Paul Bunyan and his place 
in folklore. Some compare him with Hercules and Thor; others prefer to 
call him a Munchausen. Mr. James Cloyd Bowman characterizes Paul 
Bunyan as “the most fundamentally American of all our folklore,” while 
Miss Margaret Montague maintains that the legend of Tony Beaver is 
“the only genuine bit of folklore which America has yet produced.” Several 
critics speak of the epic scope of the tales and the essential American qual- 
ity of the theme. There are others who doubt, however, and it is probably 
too early to decide definitely. Perhaps the greatest doubter is Mr. Carleton 
C. Ames who, in his article in Minnesota History, points out several incon- 
gruities in the tales, and decides that Paul Bunyan is not myth but hoax. 

The classified bibliography follows. A great many people, including 
personal friends, publishers, librarians, authors, artists, and musicians have 
given their assistance in its preparation. It is difficult to distinguish oral 
tradition from the “literary” reworking of the tales, but the items starred 
seem to be material from oral tradition. Section VI, Criticism, gives 
comments on various publications concerning Paul and shows the variety 
of opinions about him. Section VII, the Relevant List, includes at least 
one book on each of the allied heroes, and several other books which make 
a definite contribution to the understanding of American folklore. 


I. TALES 


Anon. “Traditional Ceremonies in the U. S.: Return of Paul Bunyan.” Reader’s 
Digest, XXXVI (1940), 87. Mention of several of Paul’s adventures and an account 
of the winter carnival in Bemidji, Minnesota. 

*Bartlett, William W. “Logging Camp Diversion and Humor,” in History, Tradition 
and Adventure in the Chippewa Valley. Chippewa Falls, Wis.: The Chippewa 
Printery, 1929, 232-236. An authentic description of the logging camp background 
for Paul Bunyan tales is followed by mention of Paul and several of his crew and 
a description of the hodag hoax perpetrated by Eugene S. Shepard of Rhinelander. 

Bowman, James Cloyd. Adventures of Paul Bunyan. New York: Century, 1927. 
286 pp. The first Bunyan book to be written especially for children. The author 
gives a fairy tale setting for the stories, and pictures Paul, who will always be “a 
boy with a big heart,” coming to “free the forests from their long bondage.” The 
author states in a letter written in August, 1941, that he plans to issue another Paul 
Bunyan book soon. 

*Brooks, John Lee. “Paul Bunyan: Oil Man,” in Follow de Drinkin’ Gou’d (Publi- 
cations of the Texas Folk-Lore Society, VII; Austin, Texas, 1928), 45-54. The 
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author has collected legends making Paul almost as great an oil man as he was a 
lumberjack. 

*Brown, Charles E. Flapjacks from Paul Bunyan’s Cook Shanty. Madison, Wis.: The 
author, State Historical Society, 1941. 4 pp. Seven key stories are given in brief 


form. 
* 


. Paul Bunyan: American Hercules. Madison, Wis.: The author, 1937. 8 pp. 
More synoptic presentations. 
_ . Paul Bunyan and Tony Beaver Tales. Madison, Wis.: The author, 1930, 


18 pp. 


. Paul Bunyan Tales. Madison, Wis.: The author, 1922, 1926, 1927; (with 
Ted Brown) 1929. 7 pp. Brief sketches of some of Paul’s adventures. 

Brown, Taggert Ted. “Christmas on the Big Onion.” Wisconsin Octopus, XV (1933), 
93-94. A fantastic tale of the celebration, with Paul’s tree set up in the center of 
Pea Soup Lake, and lighted with burning hams. 

*Carmer, Carl. “How Paul Bunyan Straightened the Crooked Road,” in The Hurv- 
cane’s Children. New York: Farrar, 1937, 164-172. A few adventures are sketched 
in the author’s very readable style, and then he tells of the big party given in 
Bemidji for Minnesota’s most famous citizen. 

Dorson, Richard M. “America’s Comic Demigod,” American Scholar, X (1941), 389- 
401. 

Federal Writers’ Project. 4 South Dakota Guide. Pierre, S. D.: South Dakota Guide 
Commission, 1938, 170-171. An account of the origin of the Black Hills as a burial 
mound for Babe. 

. Minnesota. New York: Viking, 1938. One wonders if the writers gave Paul 

his due. On p. 361 mention is made of the statue in Bemidji, and on p. 287, of the 

fact that the Onion River derives its name from a Bunyan legend. 

. Oregon—End of the Trail. Portland, Ore.: Bindfords, 1940, 81. A list of 
the changes Paul and Babe made in the physical features of Oregon. 

Finger, Charles J. 4 Paul Bunyan Geography. York, Pa.: Maple Press, 1931. 39 pp. 
The book contains but one map, in black and white, with a small number of 
details. The tales are familiar ones, written in an ordinary manner, but with an 
unusual turning of a phrase now and then. 

Garland, Acel. “Pipeline Days and Paul Bunyan,” in Follow de Drinkin’ Gou'd 
(Publications of the Texas Folk-Lore Society, VII; Austin, Texas, 1928), 55-61. 
New adventures of Paul, told evenings in a pipeline camp. 

Handy, R. D. Paul Bunyan and His Blue Ox. Chicago: Rand, 1937. 64 pp. A ten-cent 
book, worth many times the price, filled with humorous tales well illustrated by 
the author. 

Havighurst, Walter. “Immortals in Mackinaws—Paul Bunyan’s Crew,” in Upper 
Mississippi: A Wilderness Saga. New York: Farrar, 1937, 177-183. The setting is 
given for the growth of the tales, and Paul and his men are characterized. 

Holmes, Fred L. Alluring Wisconsin. Milwaukee: Hale, 1937, 403-405. Describes the 
Paul Bunyan room in the Memorial Union Building in Madison, and the authentic 
logging camp, with relics, in Eau Claire. 

Hopkins, Bert. “Paul Bunyan, Only True American Myth,” The Wisconsin Magazine, 
I (June, 1933), 32-33. Many of the familiar tales are presented in synoptic form, 
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with very little comment—that to the effect that Paul Bunyan is an all-American 
myth. 

James, Martin. “A Story About Paul Bunyan,” Jack and Jill, II (1940), 4-9. Dad gives 
Ruthie and Zander a not-too-convincing account of the black duck dinner. 

Jones, Edward R. Paul Bunyan, Preface, Prose, etc. Madison, Wis.: Mrs. Edward 
Jones, 102 Roby Road, 1930. 32 pp. 

Langerock, Hubert. “The Wonderful Life and Deeds of Paul Bunyan,” Century, CVI 
(1923), 23-33- A sketch of Paul’s life with the comment that he is “a wholly Ameri- 
can mythical figure, if not the only one.” 

*Laughead, W. B. Paul Bunyan and His Big Blue Ox. Westwood, Calif.: Red River 
Lumber Company. Eleventh Printing, 1940. 40 pp. A cleverly written mixture of 
source material and advertising for the Red River Lumber Company. The author’s 
illustrations are very effective. 

. “Some Exploits of Paul Bunyan,” in Quest, Herzberg, Max, Merril Paine, 

and Austin Works. Boston: Houghton, 1940, 171-177. Some of the tales in the 

booklet above mentioned are rewritten. 

.. “The Marvelous Exploits of Paul Bunyan,” in In Our Times (Source 
Readers in American History, No. 5), Hart, A. B., and J. G. Curtis (eds.). New 
York: Macmillan, 1927, 285-293. A few of the key stories are well-told. 

McCormick, Dell. Paul Bunyan Swings His Axe. Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton, 1936. 
111 pp. Endpapers show a map of the Paul Bunyan country, with new locations 
for some of the old places. Some of the key stories, with embellishments, are told 
for children. 

. Tall Timber Tales. Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton, 1939. 146 pp. Old tales plus 
several new ones; the illustrations by Lorna Livesley seem satirical. 

*McDonald, James J. “Paul Bunyan.” Radio Station WHA, University of Wisconsin, 
March 22—April 26, 1933. A series of weekly broadcasts including tales of Paul’s 
adventures and helpers and how and why the stories developed. 

° . “Paul Bunyan and the Blue Ox,” in Wisconsin Blue Book. Madison, Wis.: 
Democrat Printing Company, 1931, 113-128. An excellent resume including most 
of the key stories. 

*Martin, Wayne. “Paul Bunyan on the Water Pipeline,” Folk-Say: a Regional Mis- 
cellany, B. A. Botkin (ed.), I (1929), 50-63. Tales collected by the narrator while 
employed on a water pipe-line in Texas, There is a bibliography which includes 
Paul Bunyan and other folklore heroes. 

Miller, Olive Beaupre. “Big Paul Bunyan and His Blue Ox, Babe,” and “Paul Bunyan 
Goes West,” in Heroes, Outlaws, and Funny Fellows. New York: Doubleday, 1939, 
200-212; 314-332. The chief tale is of Little Meery and the poison parsnips; the 
second chapter includes many of the familiar adventures in Washington and 
Oregon. 

Montague, Margaret. “The World’s Funny Bone,” Atlantic Monthly, CXL (1927), 
327-336. An excellently written humorous tale in which Paul Bunyan visits Tony 
Beaver in the Eel River camp and the two discover that they are “one and the 
same feller, only dressed up in different bodies.” 

Owen, Ray S. “Paul Bunyan, the Surveyor Extraordinary,” Wisconsin Engineer, 
XXXIV (1929), 91. A delightfully serious description of the planimeter Paul con- 
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structed for his survey-work, using a quarter-mile race track for the wheel and , 
part of the Wisconsin-Michigan state line for the arms. 

Peck, Leigh. “Pecos Bill Meets Paul Bunyan and Starts a New Ranch,” in Pecos Bill 
and Lightning. Boston: Houghton, 1940, 26-36. Paul and Bill have a matched fight 
over a wooded mountain, and learn when it is over that Paul wants only the trees, 
and Bill, the land cleared for cattle grazing. 

Rounds, Glen. “Baby Rainstorm,” Story Parade, V (1940), 35-44. A very modern 
version of the story of the rain that came up from China. 

. “How Paul Bunyan Lost a Cutting Crew in Kansas and Built the Biggest 

Dragline Ever Built,” in Lumbercamp. New York: Holiday House, 1937, 72-3. A 

tale of Paul as a business man. 

. Ol’ Paul. New York: Holiday House, 1936. 133 pp. Mr. Rounds says he 
collected the stories and made the drawings at the scene “during the three winters 
I worked for him.” There are new tales and revised versions of the old ones, all 
told in the writer’s forceful manner. 

Shay, Frank. “Paul Bunyan, Mightiest of Loggers,” in Here’s Audacity! New York: 
Macaulay, 1930, 163-225. The tales are told with gusto and the author gives his 
keen sense of humor full play. 

*Shephard, Esther. Paul Bunyan. Seattle: McNeil Press, 1924. 235 pp. A group of the 
key stories told in appropriate manner, as if by one lumberjack. 

. Paul Bunyan. New York: Harcourt, 1941. 233 pp. The classic will be 

more popular than ever with Rockwell Kent's illustrations. There are 24 full-page 

drawings, as well as clever initial letter sketches at the beginning of each chapter. 

. “Paul Bunyan and His Blue Ox,” in In Search of America, Lucy L. 
Hazard, New York: Crowell, 1930, 252-262. Excerpt from her book. 

* . “Paul Bunyan’s Cornstalk,” in Golden Tales of Our America, May L. 
Becker. New York: Dodd, 1929, 301-310. Three pages of comment by Mrs. 
Shephard, followed by one chapter from her book. 

Stevens, James. “Black Duck Dinner,” American Mercury, II (1924), 161-169. A few 
introductory comments in the first person are followed by pages 95-113 from his 
Paul Bunyan. 

. Paul Bunyan. New York: Knopf, 1925. 245 pp. The book has been re- 

viewed so much as to need few comments. The introduction is of interest, for in 

it Mr. Stevens gives the French background for Paul, mentions several key stories, 
and gives Paul first place among folklore heroes. 

. The Saginaw Paul Bunyan, New York: Knopf, 1932. 261 pp. Again “new 

light” is cast on Paul and his men. 

. “The Winter of the Blue Snow” and “The Old Home Camp,” in American 

Folk and Fairy Tales, Rachel Field (comp.). New York: Scribners, 1929, 225-272. 

Excerpts from Paul Bunyan. 


. “When Rivers Were Young and Wild,” Woman’s Home Companion, 
LVIII (1931), 26-27. The story of Paul’s taming the Wild Big Auger River, finally 
forming Niagara Falls from a part of it. His hand-to-hand struggle with the river 
has a Beowulf-Grendel sound. 

*Stewart, K. Bernice and Homer A. Watt. “Legends of Paul Bunyan, Lumberjack,” 
in Transactions of the Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts, and Letters. Madison, 
Wis.: The Academy, XVIII (1916), 639-651. Tales collected from lumbermen of 
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the Middle West and the Northwest are sketched. A discussion of the origin of 
the Bunyan stories is given, with the conclusion that they are “likely adaptations 
of tales which have elsewhere an existence in some form,” as only a few seem to 
refer distinctly to lumbering. 

*Turney, Ida Virginia. Paul Bunyan Comes West. Eugene: University of Oregon 
Press, 1919. 34 pp. A chapbook illustrated by pupils in design at the University, 
under the direction of Helen N. Rhodes. 

. Paul Bunyan Comes West. Boston: Houghton, 1928. 45 pp. The tales col- 

lected are “strung together in a continuous narrative,” told by Yank, who “knowed 

Paul Bunyan.” The artistic and appropriate linoleum cuts are by Helen N. Rhodes. 

. “Paul Bunyan Comes West,” in Their Weight in Wildcats, James Daugh- 

erty (ed.). Boston: Houghton, 1936, 177-188. The stories in the 1928 book. 

. Paul Bunyan the Work Giant. Portland, Ore.: Bindfords, 1941. 80 pp. The 

text is brief and the style seems a bit prosy; the 80 full-page, arenes illustrations 

show vigor and originality. 
. Paul Bunyan Marches On. Portland, Ore.: Bindfords, 1942. 

. A New Literary Type, with Special References to the Tales of Paul Bunyan. 
Miss Turney’s Ph.D. thesis, revised, and probably published earlier than this bibli- 
ography. 

Wadsworth, Wallace C. Paul Bunyan and His Great Blue Ox. New York: Double- 
day, 1926. 238 pp. Unique in having Paul born “a long time before the Revolu- 
tionary War.” A touch of humor would improve the tales. 

Watt, Homer A. “Paul Bunyan Provides for His Crew,” in The Rise of Realism, 
Louis Wann (ed.). New York: Macmillan, 1933, 270-273. Some of the key stories 
are given, selected partly from the work done by Miss Stewart and Mr, Watt. 
Paul Bunyan represents the prose folk-tale in Editor Wann’s collection. 


II. POETRY 


Allen, William N. “The Round River Drive,” in Poetry Out of Wisconsin, August 
Derleth and Raymond E. F. Larsson (eds.). New York: Henry Harrison, 1937, 
16-20. Other adventures are given too, but the Round River drive is stressed. This 
poem and E. S. Shepard’s of the same name are very much alike. 

Alvord, Thomas G., Jr. Paul Bunyan: A Legendary Hero of the North Woods. New 
York: Boni, 1935. 111 pp. Much like the 1934 book. 

. Paul Bunyan and Resinous Rhymes of the North Woods. New York: 
Derrydale Press, 1934. 137 pp. Although printed in 1934, the rhymes were written 
and the illustrations drawn more than twenty years earlier, according to the preface. 
The book contains old and new stories. Paul’s companions are all new; the time- 
keeper is Inkcanblot, and Babe is white. 

Ericksen, Mabel N. The Ballad of Paul Bunyan. Bemidji, Minn.: The author, 1939. 
8 pp. Many of the key stories are well told in rhymed verse. 

Frost, Robert. “Paul’s Wife,” in New Hampshire. New York: Holt, 1933, 44-48. The 
tale of a dryad sort of wife, told with the poet’s usual grace and power. 

Jones, Edward R. Bunyan’s Progress. Madison, Wis.: Mrs. Edward Jones, 1929. 76 pp. 
Includes adventures in Alaska and Panama as well as the old tales. 

Jones, Louis C. “Paul Bunyan Is Back!” New York Times Magazine, XC (Aug. 24, 
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1941), 5. An interpretation of Paul Bunyan as the symbol of the loyal American 
citizen of today, in a fine piece of blank verse. 

Leighton, Louise. “I Hear Paul Bunyan,” in Poetry Out of Wisconsin, August Der- 
leth and Raymond E. F. Larsson (eds.). New York: Henry Harrison, 1937, 170, 
A pleasing sound picture of Paul striding at night through the Norway pine 
forests where he once worked. 

Morrissette, Pat. “Paul Bunyan: An American Symbol,” in Folk-Say, The Land Is 
Ours, B. A. Botkin (ed.), IV (1932), 274-294. “An attempt to crystallize in one 
personality derived from American folklore the characteristics of the American 
people. In the second half of my sequence, I dwell on the theme “The Resurrec- 
tion of Paul Bunyan, or America awakened to the fact that it has despoiled its 
resources.” —p. XIX, Hartshorn thesis (see er criticism section), quoting from a letter 
dated March 14, 1934. 

Shepard, Eugene S. and Karretta G. Paul Bunyon—Bis Camp and Wife. Toma- 
hawk, Wis.: Osborne Press, 1929. 97 pp., the first 45 on the title subject. Several of 
the key stories; Paul’s wife is given credit for bringing him fame. 

. “Round River Drive.” Wisconsin State Journal, Feb. 24, 1929. See note 
under William N. Allen. 

Yates, P. C. Paul Bunyan in North Dakota. El Campo, Texas: El Campo Citizen’s 
Press, 1937. 49 pp- 

Ill. DRAMA 

Conkle, Ellsworth P. Paul and the Blue Ox. Austin, Texas: The author, Dept of 
Drama, University of Texas. Ms., 1934. Eight scenes, showing the loggers at work 
and play; the last shows Paul sadly leaving his men who have settled down to 
domestic life. Dr. Conkle has followed the tradition that one must never tell a 
Bunyan tale as he has heard it. The premiere was at the University of Iowa in 
July, 1939. 

Davenport, Samuel R. “Sky River Drive,” in Midwest Prize Plays, L. N. Jones (ed.). 
Chicago: Dramatic Publishing Co., 1938, 68-86. A one-act play. An old logger 
living with his daughter-in-law and granddaughter is constantly nagged for telling 
tales of Paul. His hero returns in time to rescue him, as the blue snow falls again. 
The play won the National Open Folk Playwriting Contest in 1938. 

Stevens, Henry Bailey. Johnny Appleseed and Paul Bunyan. Boston: Baker, 1931. 
g2 pp. Three acts with prologue. The play shows Paul in a new role as the villian, 
while Johnny Appleseed carries off the honors, and an apple tree in full bloom is 
the main character. The scenes are laid in the Ohio wilderness in the early 1800s. 

Stokes, Richard L. Paul Bunyan: A Folk-comedy in Three Acts. New York: Putnam, 
1932. 102 pp. Reviewers call it “fantastic” rather than “folk.” The drama is well 
planned for stage performance and is best suited to a sophisticated audience. 


IV. MUSIC 


Bergsma, William. “Paul Bunyan, a Ballet for Puppets and Solo Dancers.” Rochester, 
N. Y.: The composer, 18 Upton Park. Ms., 1939. Paul Bunyan’s men are the solo 
dancers in the three-part ballet, with a performance time of 33 minutes. James 
Stevens’ Paul Bunyan was used as a source. The premiere was in Rochester, N. Y. 
in May, 1939. 

Britten, Benjamin, “Paul Bunyan.” New York: to be published by Boosey and 
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Hawkes, Inc. Four scenes and a prologue. Mr. W. H. Auden is the librettist. The 
authors describe their work as a choral operetta with many small parts, rather 
than the few star roles usually given. Paul Bunyan, who appears only as a voice, 
is conceived as “a projection of the collective state of mind of a people whose tasks 
were primarily the physical mastery of nature.” The operetta presents in fairy- 
story form the development of the country from before Paul Bunyan’s time until 
after pioneer days are over. The premiere was at Columbia University in May, 
1941. 

Howland, Russell. “Babe, the Blue Ox.” Ann Arbor, Michigan: The composer, De- 
partment of Music, University of Michigan. Ms., 1935. A march first played at the 
University of Wisconsin Paul Bunyan Homecoming in 1935. This selection is the 
first one completed in a planned suite of five numbers. 

Manton, Robert W. Incidental music for H. B. Stevens’ Johnny Appleseed and Paul 
Bunyan. Boston: Baker, 1931. The forest motif is prominent, and a genuine pioneer 
folk tune and an Indian war dance melody are used. Johnny Inkslinger is the 
violinist. 

Moross, Jerome. “Paul Bunyan: An American Saga.” 1935. The ballet was composed 
for Mr. Charles Weidman who danced Johnny Inkslinger at the premiere at the 
Theatre Guild, New York City, in Oct., 1935. The sources of the ballet were 
principally J. Stevens’ books and the composer’s own memory of tales. Mr. Weid- 
man owns the only copy of the ballet. 

Rich, John K., Allan Grant, and J. E. Maddy. “Paul Bunyan—A Legend of the North 
Woods.” New York: Chappell, 1940. The suite is in four movements (The Great 
Blue Snow, Paul Bunyan’s Education, The Song of the Loggers, and Paul Bun- 
yan’s Farewell), arranged for orchestra and chorus. 


V. ART 


Amateis, Edmond. “Efficiency.” Attractive figures of Paul, interpreted as a friendly 
giant, Babe, and the Story Teller, the latter perched on Paul’s shoulder. The 
group appeared above the central door of the Medicine and Public Health Building 
at the New York World’s Fair, 1939-40. There were two other groups: Strap 
Buckner representing Humility and Johnny Appleseed representing Benevolence. 
These groups measured approximately 16x20 feet, were cast in water-proofed 
plaster, and weighed four or five tons, It is the belief of the sculptor that the groups 
were destroyed at the termination of the fair. One reproduction of “Efficiency” is 
shown on the reverse side of the December, 1939, calendar issued by the Wiscon- 
sin Anti-Tuberculosis Association, Milwaukee. 

Ayres, Lemuel Delos, Jr. 4 Design Project for E. P. Conkle’s Paul and the Blue Ox. 
Unpublished M. A. thesis, University of Iowa, 1938. 

Barnes, Carroll. “Paul Bunyan.” A 42-inch statue of North Carolina cherry, com- 
pleted in 1938 and exhibited in both East and West. The sculptor is now working 
on a monumental Paul, 16 feet tall and carved from a redwood log. It is placed 
near Sierraden, Mr. Barnes’ mountain art gallery, which is a few miles from the 
entrance to Sequoia National Park. 

Barrett, Oliver. “Paul Bunyan.” Eugene, Oregon: The sculptor, School of Fine Arts, 
University of Oregon. A model for a statue of Paul Bunyan has been completed, 
and a large figure is planned. 
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Gropper, William. “Paul Bunyan,” reprint in Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, XXXV, Sec. II (1940), 17. Paul is shown more than mountain high with 
a huge tree trunk thrown carelessly over his shoulder. His head is small, and the 
amount of his intellect doubtful; or perhaps the broad grin indicates merely good 
nature. 

Hader, Elmer S. “Gallery of American Myths,” Century, CVII (1924), 894. A noted 
illustrator of children’s books presents a wood cut of Paul with a huge axe in his 
hand. His dog Elmer stands at his side holding an ox (surely not Babe?) in his 
mouth. The artist shows Paul as a giant who “in his own person fulfills the wildest 
dreams” of the loggers. 

Handy, R. D. “Paul Bunyan’s Pictorial Map of the United States.” Chicago: Rand, 
1935. The map is in full color, size 28 by 21 inches. Paul and his men are shown 
forming the physical features of the country. The truthfulness of the pictures is 
certified by Johnny Inkslinger and Shot Gunderson. 

Kent, Rockwell. Illustrations for Esther Shephard’s Paul Bunyan. New York: Har- 
court, 1941. It is evident that the artist is a Paul Bunyan enthusiast, from the fine 
character interpretation given in the 24 full-page drawings in the book. The initial 
letter sketches at the beginning of each chapter are an added attraction. 

Kreis, Hans. “Puzzle,” Child Life, XV (1936), 229. Paul is shown in a thoughtful 
mood, one snowshoe resting on a rocky ledge while he looks out over the wintry 
landscape. The puzzle is to find Johnny Inkslinger, Babe, Hels Helson, and the two 
lumberjacks hidden in the picture. 

Unsigned. Statues of Paul and Babe on the lake shore, Bemidji, Minnesota. Paul is 
18 feet tall, and Babe is in proportionate scale. In 1937, the year Paul’s statue was 
completed, it was wired so that he could direct the events during the winter 
carnival. The figure of Babe was completed in 1939. Both are made of concrete and 
steel, and each weighs about ten tons. 

Watrous, James. Paul Bunyan murals, University Memorial Union, Madison, Wis- 
consin. The murals are 12 in number, and appear on the walls of “Paul Bunyan’s 
Cookshack.” Paul and Babe are prominent. The map of the Bunyan country 
favors Wisconsin. The appropriate murals were completed in 1936. 


VI. CRITICISM 


Ames, Carleton C. “Paul Bunyan—Myth or Hoax?” Minnesota History, XX (1940), 
55-58. The author decides that he is the latter, and asserts that “the Paul Bunyan 
legend is not indigenous to the lumber camps, but has been developed and ex- 
ploited since their day in this section for various purposes, commercial and other- 
wise,” in a letter written November 25, 1941. 

Anon. Encyclopedia Brittanica, 14th ed., IV, 1929, 393. Discusses origin of the myths 
and suggests likeness of Paul to Hercules and to Thor. 

Anon. “Paul Bunyan by R. L. Stokes,” Nation CXXXVI, (1933), 71. Sources are 
given for the Stokes comedy, which is called “fiercely vernacular and authentically 
American.” 

Bates, Ernest S. “American Folklore.” Saturday Review of Literature II, (1926), 
913-14. High praise is given Percy MacKaye, and regret is expressed for the pseudo- 
folk-lore of Ballads and Songs of the Shanty Boy. J. Stevens is criticized for his 
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“rendering of the Rabelaisian” Paul Bunyan stories, and the suggestion is given 
that collectors follow the method of the Brothers Grimm. 

Bowman, James Cloyd, “The Paul Bunyan Yarns.” Michigan History Magazine, 
XXV (1941), 25-28. Tales of Paul are given a place as “the most fundamentally 
American of all our folklore.” 

Chase, Mary Ellen and Frances del Plaine. “Tales and Legends,” in The Art of 
Narration. New York: Crofts, 1926, 139-156. Comments on the French Paul 
Bunyon and how he became a Real American are followed by a reprint of Chap- 
ter I from J. Stevens’ Paul Bunyan. 

Chase, Stuart. “Paul Bunyan.” New Republic, XLIII (1925), 186-7. An appreciation 
of Stevens’ Paul Bunyan and an analysis of the “golden chunk of almost pure 
primitive literature.” Mr. Chase finds four ideas of significance in the “rush and 
drive of these tremendous yarns.” 

Dobie, J. Frank. “Paul Bunyan.” Nation CXXI (1925), 237-8. An assertion that as 
an American folk creation, Paul’s only peer is Uncle Remus, and a criticism of 
J. Stevens’ and Shephard’s books, with “no abiding enthusiasm for either.” 

Hartshorn, Mellor. Paul Bunyan: A Study in Folk Literature. Los Angeles: Occi- 
dental College, M. A. thesis, 1934. 218 typewritten pp. A thorough study of the 
Paul Bunyan literature up to 1934, with the purpose of determining the significance 
of the cycle in American folklore. The key stories are presented with footnotes 
locating them in from one to four earlier publications. An analytical comment is 
presented for each of the major books. The author concludes that Paul Bunyan 
“comprehends not only the national humor of exaggeration and fondness for 
boasting, the realism of the representation of the golden age of logging, but also 
the self-portraiture of epic scope.” There is a carefully annotated bibliography of 
Paul Bunyan literature and of the background literature of folklore. 

Hazard, Lucy L. The Frontier in American Literature. New York: Crowell, 1927, 
79. The author comments on the growth of interest in folklore and says Paul 
Bunyan is now “of the stature of the nation.” 

J. H. K. “Tall tales of the Tall Timber.” Survey, LIV (1925), 408. Stevens has made 
Paul Bunyan come alive, and just in time, the reviewer says, to preserve the flavor 
of an age that is passing. 

Littell, Robert, “Paul Bunyan.” New Republic, XLI (1925), 234. Favorable com- 
ments on E. Shephard’s book and a discussion of the tales as a mixture of ancient 
mythology, daydreaming, real American humor, and an attempt to impress the 
credulous greenhorns. 

McDonald, Marian J. The Legend of Paul Bunyan. Madison, Wis.: University of 
Wisconsin A, B. thesis, 1928, 75 typewritten pp. A general discussion of folklore 
with comments on the Paul Bunyan publications to date. 

MacKaye, Percy. “A Homer of the Logging Camps.” Bookman, LXI (1925), 473-4- 
Comments on Stevens’ and Shephard’s books and a discussion of sources, with 
similarities drawn between European myths and legends and this American tale. 

Roth, Henry. “Lynn Riggs and the Individual,’ Folk-Say, a Regional Miscellany, 
II (1930), 394. The author compares Hannie and Texas, in Mr. Riggs’ play, Road- 
side, with Paul Bunyan, the “epic character.” 

Rourke, Constance. American Humor. New York: Harcourt, 1931, 324 pp. A 
scholarly presentation of the development of American folklore. On p. 233 Paul 
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Bunyan tales are characterized as following “the long-established pattern of the 

tall tale” and as being general rather than “deeply localized.” 

. “Paul Bunyon—Lumberjack,” New Republic, XXIII (1920), 176-9. An 
excellent defense of Paul’s American origin and mention of the strict lumberjack 
code which requires that the tales, though about Paul, never originate with him, 

———. “The Making of an Epic,” Saturday Review of Literature, II (1925), 81, 
One of the best reviews of Stevens’ and Shephard’s books, calling them both 
“touchstones for the future.” 

Shay, Frank. “The Tall Tale in America,” Folk-Say, a Regional Miscellany, II (1930), 
382-5. The author asserts that there is no European background for them, and that 
our heroes are as American “as our national weakness for boasting.” He points 
out the danger of merging the individualities of the heroes and suggests that 
authentic tales be gathered soon. 

Sherman, Stuart. “Paul Bunyan and the Blue Ox,” in The Main Stream. New York: 
Scribners, 1927, 71-79. Praise for Mrs. Shephard’s book and criticism for Mr. 
Stevens as lacking the gift “for imaginative and persuasive American lying.” 

Stevens, James. “Paul Bunyan Stories,” Saturday Review of Literature, II (1926), 
30. A letter in answer to E. L, Bates’ article (see Bates). Mr. Stevens objects to the 
term “Rabelaisian” to describe the original Paul Bunyan stories. He asserts that 
there is no definite body of Bunyan tales and defends his own procedure of never 
repeating a story he has heard. 

Stevenson, Philip. “Handicraft,” Folk-Say, a Regional Miscellany, II, (1930), 322-3 
The author says that except for Paul Bunyan and Pecos Bill there is no Anglo- 
American folk art. 

Van Doren, Carl. “Document and Work of Art,” Century Magazine, CX, (1925), 
242-4. Mrs. Shephard’s book is the former. The critic prefers art, and explains how 
Mr. Stevens has failed to achieve it. 

. “Paul Bunyan Goes West,” in The Roving Critic. New York: Knopf, 1923, 

105-7. Praises Miss Turney’s book and wonders whether American imagination 

will make a Hercules or a Munchausen of Paul Bunyan, or neglect him com- 

pletely. 

. The American Novel: 1789-1939. New York: Macmillan, 1940, 270-71. The 
critic has decided that Paul is a Munchausen, and the legend is “essentially Ameri- 
can in its specific geography, its passion for grotesque exaggeration, its hilarious 
metaphors, its drawling, unblushing narrative method.” 

Watt, Homer A. The Rise of Realism, Louis Wann (ed.). New York: Macmillan, 
1933, 779. A defense of Paul Bunyan’s place in American folklore and a statement 
of the epic scope of the tales with an added American element, “a conscious comic 
inflation of both characters and episodes.” 


VII. RELEVANT LIST 


Atkinson, Eleanor, Johnny Appleseed. New York: Harper, 1915. 341 pp. A well- 
written biography of the saint of the apple orchards, which “restores him to his 
time and place and recalls the almost incredible conditions under which he did 
his inspired task.” 

Bowman, James Cloyd. Pecos Bill. Chicago: Whitman, 1937. 296 pp. The tales are 
presented in a delightfully humorous style. Mr. Bowman consulted original docu- 
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ments and fabulous story tellers in collecting material about Pecos Bill, whom he 
calls the best and most characteristic representative of the broad humor of America. 

Blair, Walter and Franklin J. Meine. Mike Fink, King of Mississippi Keelboatmen. 
New York: Holt, 1933, 283 pp. The story was written after a great deal of re- 
search. The epilogue gives an excellent summary of the development of Mike Fink 
as a folklore hero. 

Brown, Charles. Paul Bunyan Natural History. Madison, Wis.: The author. 1935. 
8 pp. Thirty-two animals, “now mostly extinct,” are described and classified. 

Carmer, Carl. The Hurricane’s Children. New York: Farrar, 1937. 175 pp. The tales 
have a whimsical quality and are told with a keen sense of humor. The best- 
known folk heroes, Mike Fink, Davy Crockett, Old Stormalong, Pecos Bill, Kemp 
Morgan, Strap Buckner, Tony Beaver, John Henry, are all included, as well as a 
few newcomers: Ocean-Born Mary, Annie Christmas, Febold Feboldson, and | 
others. Many of the stories have been told over the air on a program called “Your 
Neck o’ the Woods.” 

Chittick, Victor L. O. (ed.). Ring-Tailed Roarers: Tall Tales of the American 
Frontier, 1830-60. Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton, 1941. 316 pp. In the introduction, 
the editor sketches the growth of tall tales, The remainder of the book is devoted 
to whoppers. Davy Crockett, Simon Suggs, and Mike Fink are the best known 
characters included. A two-page list of tall tales and notes on authors and sources 
concludes the book. 

Daugherty, James (ed.). Their Weight in Wildcats. Boston: Houghton, 1936. 188 pp. 
A collection of stories of Mike Fink, Paul Bunyan, Johnny Appleseed, Davy 
Crockett, Kit Carson, John Henry, and other frontier heroes. The attractive illus- 
trations are by the editor. 

Field, Rachel (comp.). American Folk and Fairy Tales. New York: Scribner’s, 1929. 
302 pp. A carefully selected group of folk tales. Indian legends, Louisiana folk 
tales, Southern Mountain stories, and tales of Paul Bunyan, Tony Beaver, and 
Uncle Remus are included. 

Havighurst, Walter. Upper Mississippi: A Wilderness Saga. New York: Farrar, 1937. 
258 pp. The story of settlers on the prairies and woodsmen in the forest, vividly 
told by the author and beautifully illustrated by David and Lolita Granahan. 
Part III is called “The Epic of Lumber.” 

Holbrook, Stewart H. Holy Old Mackinaw. New York: Macmillan, 1938. 278 pp. 
A rollicking history of the lumberjacks in Maine, in the Middle West, and in the 
Pacific Northwest. The first chapter of the book is the Saga of Jigger Jones, one 
of the last of the authentic old-style lumberjacks. 

Hosmer, Paul. Now We’re Loggin’. Portland, Ore.: Metropolitan Press, 1930. 210 pp. 
A series of humorous narrative essays telling of lumbering and the life of lumber- 
jacks. 

Johnson, Guy B. John Henry: Tracking Down a Negro Legend. Chapel Hill, N. C.: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1929. 155 pp. An excellent summary of the 
research done by the author. Excerpts from letters, and words and music for many 
of the 50 ballads discovered, are included. The critical bibliography of John Henry 
lists books, periodicals, and phonograph records. 

Kearney, Luke S. The Hodag and Other Tales of the Logging Camps. Milwaukee: 
The author, 1422 W. State St., 1928. 158 pp. A group of tales told in the lumber- 
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camps of northern Wisconsin. In some, Paul is mentioned; others are just good 
yarns, one of them telling of the capture of the hodag and giving a minute de. 
scription of the fierce beast. 

Lindsay, Vachel. Johnny Appleseed and Other Poems. New York: Macmillan, 1928, 
“In Praise of Johnny Appleseed,” pp. 82-92, is written in three parts, with the 
same vividness that is found in “The Congo.” 

MacKaye, Percy. Tall Tales of the Kentucky Mountains. New York: Doran, 1926, 
185 pp. An excellent collection of old tales, presented in the vernacular of the 
Munchausen of the Kentucky Mountains, Old Sol Shell. 

Meine, Franklin J. Tall-Tales of the Southwest: 1830-1860, New York: Knopf, 1930, 
456 pp. The introduction sketches the growth of the tall tale, and is followed by a 
large number of the tales themselves, forerunners of Paul Bunyan stories. A help- 
ful brief bibliography is included. 

Miller, Olive Beaupre. Heroes, Outlaws, and Funny Fellows. New York: Double. 
day, 1939. 332 pp. A Junior Literary Guild selection. 

Montague, Margaret. Up Eel River. New York: Macmillan, 1928. 225 pp. Monologs 
of Truth-Teller, giving in the “free and easy speech of the West Virginia lumber- 
man,” tales of Tony Beaver and his marvelous adventures. In her preface, Miss 
Montague calls this legend the “only genuine bit of folklore which America has 
yet produced.” The last chapter of the book brings in Paul Bunyan and merges the 
two heroes into one. 

Peck, Leigh. Pecos Bill and Lightning. Boston: Houghton, 1940. 67 pp. Attractive 
illustrations in color by Kurt Wiese. A book written for children, giving in brief 
form the adventures of this gayest of heroes. 

Rounds, Glen. Lumbercamp. New York: Holiday, 1937. 117 pp. The story of a 
gullible whistle punk at Camp Fifteen, giving the Paul Bunyan atmosphere with- 
out Paul, The author’s drawings and the grained wood back add to the attractive. 
ness of the book. 

Rourke, Constance. Davy Crockett. New York: Harcourt, 1934. 276 pp. Reviewers 
praise it highly, both for the delightful style of the telling, and for the scholarly 
discussion of sources in the fine critical essay at the end of the book. 

Shay, Frank. Here’s Audacity! New York: Macaulay, 1930. 256 pp. Most space is 
given to Paul Bunyan, but the author has presented vivid pictures of Old Storma- 
long, Kemp Morgan, Casey Jones, Pecos Bill, Tony Beaver, and John Henry. There 
is a brief helpful bibliography included. 


Sparta, Wis. 
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NOTES 


TWO IRISH FOLK TUNES:—As a result of the large Irish immigration to 
America during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, American folk music, 
particularly in its instrumental tunes, exhibits an obvious Celtic quality. Neverthe- 
less, of the numberless compositions, instrumental and vocal, that must have arrived 
here with the Irish immigrants, relatively few have survived. The O’Neills, of 
Chicago, are responsible for the only extensive collections of exclusively Irish tunes 
noted in the United States. At the present time, because of the rapidity with which 
the American Irish have shed their cultural heritage, it seems possible to gather but 
a few remaining stray leaves of Irish folk music. 

Among these leaves are two vocal airs which my father received from his mother. 
The two airs do not appear in available printed collections of Irish tunes, They are 
presumably of northern Irish provenance, since my father’s mother lived near Tyrone, 
in County Donegal, until she came to the United States—in her early twenties— 
shortly before the Civil War. 

The tunes probably persisted in my father’s mind because they were sung to 
English words (he did not know the Irish language, being a native of this country). 
Unfortunately, I remember but fragments of the words, though I heard them often 
in childhood. Both songs, I do recall, were jocular, even nonsensical. Tune no. 1 
(below) began, “Oh, it’s six pound, eight pence, ha’penny;” and tune no. 2, “Sure 
the girls in old Ireland.” 


@RETTO) Tone No. 2 
a & « a + ad 2 


It will be observed that each tune has a Celtic flavor, and that this flavor reflects 
structural traits, For example, tune no. 1 employs a ‘Scotch snap’ on the first beat, 
following the bar line, of the first three measures in each period; and the tune modu- 
lates to the subdominant, at the opening of its second period, through a flattening 
of the seventh. Tune no. 2 is pentatonic except in its next-to-last measure; further, 
tune no. 2 is one of a class of Irish tunes that remain in a major mode for three 
phrases, and modulate to a minor mode in the fourth and final phrase. Both tunes 
open on the up-beat. 

A detailed structural analysis of the melodic elements discloses that the phrases of 
no. 1 follow the pattern ABCB; and the phrases of no. 2, ABAC, Both these patterns 
are common to Irish folk music.! More significant is the pattern of the melodic 


1See my “Irish National Music,” The Musical Quarterly, October, 1938, for the structural 
form of Irish vocal and instrumental tunes. 
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sections: for no. 1, a *b/a #c/d 4e/a 4c; and for no. 2, a b/a c/a b/d e. This analysis 
of the sections reveals a greater amount of melodic repetition than is customary in 
most phases of Irish music, and the form of this repetition relates the tunes to, if it 
does not identify them as, occupational airs. Such an identification seems plausible 
because of the unorganized character of the words as well as on structural grounds, 
If this identification is valid, it augments by two the not overly plentiful stock of 
Irish occupational tunes. 

Though both the airs quoted have an effortless and unpretentious distinction, there 
is no reason to suppose that they represent the taste of an especially musical inter. 
mediary. On the contrary, one sees in them merely a hint of the heritage that was 
common Irish property, and that has passed forever, ungarnered, like the flowers of 
a forgotten valley. 

Tulsa, Oklahoma. James Travis, 


“DONALD MONROE,” A CANADIAN VERSION OF A SCOTTISH FOLK. 
SONG:—The ballad, “Donald Monroe,” was sung for me by Mr. James Hyndman, 
Kitchener, Ont. The ballad-singer, a Scotch-Irish native of Howick Township, said 
that he first heard this song from his uncle, Adam Spenee, more than sixty years 
ago. Mr. Hyndman related how his brother and he used to weep upon hearing of 
the sad fate of Donald Monroe. 

Rickaby’s collection! contains a rather good version of the songs under the title 

.of “Daniel Monroe,” one of the several titles applied to this folk-song. Although in 
many respects Rickaby’s variant seems superior to the Western Ontario text,” the rude 
simplicity of the somewhat garbled Canadian version suggests an earlier date. Then, 
too, Rickaby’s tune differs a great deal from the one used by Mr. Hyndman, which 
probably accounts for the change in stanza form. 


Come all ye North Britoners, 
Who wishes for to range 

To see in foreign countries 
And lands that are so strange.? 


And out of this vast number 
Was Donald Monroe; 

And he to America 

Was forced to go. 


His two sons with his brother 
Were forced to stay* 
Because of their passage 

He could not well pay. 


1 Franz Rickaby, Ballads and Songs of the Shanty-Boy (Cambridge, Mass., 1926), 
p. 185 ff. 

2 The song appears to be known in several Scottish communities in Ontario and Nova 
Scotia. 

3 Rickaby’s version has: “Unto some foreign country where lands they were so strange.” 

4 Cf. “Two sons it was their father advised them to stay.” 
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And when seven years were over 
And all passed and gone, 

They went to their uncle, 

One day all alone, 


To see if he would grant them 

What would cross them o’er the main 
And they with their parents | 

On plenty might remain. 


But their uncle he replied them 
And answered them, “No! 
Since you have no money, 
You cannot well go.”5 


Their minds being disturbed, 
No rest could they find. 

The thoughts of the army 
Still ran in their mind.® 


And while walking along together, 
One of them did find 

A regiment on foot, 

For America twas bound. 


In which they enlisted 

And soon were on the main 
In hopes for to see 

Their dear parents again. 


And when they had landed 
In this country so wide, 
Surrounded by rebels 

On every side, 


With humble submission 
Those two brothers met 

To lead of their kind captain 
And to beg of his consent 


To lead them of this country 
Their parents for to see,” 

In which their kind captain 
Did at once agree. 


5 The quest of the sons for money to go to America is omitted in Rickaby’s version. 

6 No mention of the army in Rickaby. Transitions are more abrupt. 

7 Rickaby’s version reads: “To which their good captain was pleased for to say, they might 
go up the country their parents for to see.” 
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And leaving their tent, 
They took a boy for their guide 
To show them where their parents 
Did reside. 
And while walking along together, 
One of them did say, 

“Oh that we may find 
Our dear parents today! 


“T’m sure it would surprise them 
To find us so near; 
And yet of our ‘listing 
They have not yet heard.”® 


But they walked along together 
Till they came unto a grove 
Where the trees and the bushes 
All seemed to move. 


There being two rebels 
Alurking in the wood 

And pointing their pieces 

Where those two brothers stood. 


And lodging their bullets 
Into their breasts, 

They ran to their prey 
Like two ravenish beasts 


To rob them of their money, 
To strip them of their clothes.® 
One of them not being dead, 
He gave them some blows, 


Saying, “O, ye cruel monsters! 
You're bloodthirsty hounds. 
How could you have killed us 
Till onc’t you had found 


“It was our dearest parent 
That we sought with such care? 
I’m sure when they hear this 


They'll die in despair, 


“For they left us in Scotland 
Seven years ago. 
Perhaps you may know us: 
Our name, ’tis Monroe.” 


8 These two stanzas are lacking in Rickaby’s version. 
® Cf. “and rip up their clothes.” 


Notes 


This old man bein’ their father, 
He stood in amaze. 

His heart was filled with sorrow, 
Grief and surprise,° 


Saying, “O where shall I wander 
A sight for to shun! 

O cursed be my hands, 

I have killed my poor son.” 


“Then you are our father,” 
This young man replied. 

“I’m glad that you have seen 
Before that I’ve died. 


“O, how is my poor mother? 
Or is she quite well? 
I’m sure when she hears this 
Her heart it will fill.” 


“O, who is this young man 
That iies by your side? 
Who is he and where 
Does he reside?” 


“°Tis my beloved brother; 
’Tis your beloved son. 
The loss would have been less 
Had I fallen alone. 


“Here’s one advice I'll give to you 
Before that I die. 
Leave off your rebellion 
In time and be wise. 


“And perhaps we may meet on 
A happier shore, 
Where you will not be able 
To kill us anymore.” 


These words had he spoken 
When down dropped his head. 
The old man examined them 
And found that they were dead. 


10 These two lines are omitted in Rickaby. 
11 Rickaby’s version reads: 


“And don’t tell my mother, if yet she doth live, 
That we are both dead, for I fear she would grieve.” 
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He kissed their bodies 

As cold as the clay 

And cursed his misfortunes 
On that fatal day. 


“O why joined I the rebels 
To insist in their bad cause 
In killing my children 
Against Nature’s laws? 12 


“Tll sink beneath sorrow, 
Give way in despair, 
And burst out my very heart 
Till death ends my care.” 18 


Fairleigh Dickinson Junior College, J. Freperick Doenrine, 
Rutherford, N. J. 


12 Stanzas 31, 32, 33 do not appear in Rickaby’s text. 
18 “Daniel Monroe” concludes thus: 


“T sink beneath sorrow, give way to despair. 
I'll linger awhile until death ends my care. 
I hope for to meet you on a happier shore, 
Where I won't be able to kill you any more.” 
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FOLKLORE NEWS 


CoNFERENCE ON THE CHARACTER AND STATE OF STuDIES IN FoLKLorE:—A con- 
ference on the character and state of studies in folklore, sponsored by the Committee 
on Studies in American Culture, American Council of Learned Societies, was held in 
Washington, D. C., April 11-12, 1942. Sessions were held at Science Service, 1719 
N St, N. W., and the following program was presented:— 

Introductory remarks, Waldo G. Leland, Director, American Council of Learned 
Societies. 

First session: Points of View in Research in Folklore and Their Influence on 
Methods and Interpretation of Materials, R. D, Jameson, chairman. Stages and schools 
in research in folklore, R. D. Jameson; The comparative approach (in Europe), A. H. 
Krappe; The comparative approach (in the Americas), R. S. Boggs; The ethnological 
approach, Alfred Métraux; The approach of the creative artist, Sterling Brown; The 
functional approach, Alan Lomax and Herbert Halpert; Folklore and the study of 
group relations, Charles Seeger; General discussion. 

Second session: Technical Considerations and Problems, Stith Thompson, chair- 
man. Field and laboratory techniques, George Herzog (not read); Archives and 
classification (European and American), Stith Thompson; Bibliography, R. S. Boggs; 
Publication, B. A. Botkin; Copyright, Harold Spivacke; General discussion. 

Third session: Work in Progress, Alan Lomax, chairman. Reports by members of 
the Conference concerning the Archive of American Folksong; Indiana University 
Summer Institute of Folklore; National Association of Teachers of English, com- 
mittee on folklore and folksong; Pan American Union, Music Division; Handbook 
of the Science of Folklore; United Mine Workers’ Folksong Project; American Folk- 
lore Society; Southeastern Folklore Society; Columbia University Folksong Archive; 
Special Studies of Negro Folklore; Modern Language Association, Committee on 
Folklore of Non-English Speaking Groups; Handbook of the South American 
Indians; W P A Collections. 

Fourth session: Directions in the Study and Utilization of Folklore in the United 
States, B. A. Botkin, chairman. General discussion by members of the Conference. 

Four committees were appointed for 1942-43:—General committee on character 
and state of studies in folklore, J. D. Jameson, chairman; Folklore archives and col- 
lecting, Stith Thompson, chairman; Academic status of folklore, Ralph S. Boggs, 
chairman; Publications and public relations of folklore, Alan Lomax, chairman. 

CatirorNIA FoLKLorE QuarTERLY:—The California Folklore Quarterly, a new 
journal devoted to articles on the folklore of California and adjacent regions, exclu- 
sive of American Indian material, began publication at the beginning of this year. 
The Quarterly, organ of the recently formed California Folklore Society, is edited 
by Archer Taylor, University of California at Berkeley, and Gustave O. Arlt, Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles. It is published by the University of California Press. 

WestERN FoLtKLoreE CoNFERENCE:—The Western Folklore Conference was held 
at the University of Denver, July 9-11. The Conference was designed for professional 
students and interested laymen; its staff this year consisted of Levette J. Davidson, 
director, LeRoy R. Hafen, Alice W. Nichols, Mabel Rilling, University of Denver; 
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Prudence Bostwick, Denver Public Schools; Arthur L, Campa, University of New 
Mexico; Wilson O. Clough, University of Wyoming; King Hendricks, Utah State 
Agricultural College; Harold G. Merriam, University of Montana; Alton C. Morris, 
University of Florida; Louise Pound; University of Nebraska; Ralph B. West, Weber 
College; Lucile Wilkin, Juillard Musical Foundation. 

Topics discussed at the Conference were, The Utilization of Folklore by Teachers 
and Creative Artists, Alton C. Morris; The Ethnic Settlement of Montana, H. G, 
Merriam; Some Place Names in Wyoming, Wilson O. Clough; Mormon Material 
in Serious Fiction, R. B, West; Experiences of a Folklorist in Utah, King Hendricks; 
Folklore of Minority Groups in Our Schools, Prudence Bostwick; Folklore in Public 
School Art, Alice W. Nichols; Folklore in the University, W. D. Hand; The English, 
Scotch, and Irish Ancestry of Western Songs, Lucile Wilkin; Literary Anthologies 
and the Ballad, Louise Pound; The Ballad and Its Medieval Affiliations, Alton C, 
Morris. Recreational activities included a chuck wagon supper and frontier enter- 
tainment, group singing, folk dances, square dancing and a dinner meeting with 
campfire tales told by Levette J. Davidson and others. 

Hooster Fotktore Buttetin:—The first number of the Hoosier Folklore Bulletin, 
a mimeographed publication issued at irregular intervals by the Hoosier Folklore 
Society, appeared in June of this year. The Bulletin, which is edited by Herbert 
Halpert, Indiana University, will deal primarily with Indiana material. The main 
article in the first number consists of a collection of Indiana folktales with notes. 

Dance INvex:—Dance Index, a monthly magazine devoted to monographs on 
dancing in North and South America, began publication in January, 1942. The 
editors are Lincoln Kirstein, Paul Magriel, and Baird Hastings. Dance Index is issued 
from 637 Madison Avenue, New York City. The main article in the June issue is 
“The Dance in Shaker Ritual,” by Edward Andrews; other articles announced for 
1942 are “The Dance in Brazil,” by Nicanor Miranda, and “The Dances of Chile.” 

Université LavaL pE Quésec SUMMER Courses IN FoLKLore:—The Université 
Laval de Québec will offer two courses in folklore at its summer school this year. 
Professor Marius Barbeau will give a course on Les chansons populaires, and Professor 
Paul-André Laberge will offer one on Chansons de folklore. The classes will run from 
June 29 to August 2. 


Fr—eNcH AND CANADIAN-FRENCH FoLkKtore Festivat:—A French and Canadian-* 


French folklore festival was held at Quebec, under the auspices of the Université 
Laval de Québec, June 25-28. The program was arranged by Miss Valentine Tonone, 
State Teachers College, Montclair, N. J., and included two folklore programs, the 
showing of films taken in the province of Quebec, and trips to points of interest in 
or near the city of Quebec. 

ComMuNIcATIoNs:—Current items of news concerning folklore activities on the 
American continents or abroad are solicited for the department of Folklore News. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue History oF Musicat Instruments. Curt Sachs. (505 pp., 24 pls., 167 figs. $5.00. 

New York: W. W. Norton, 1940.) 

Museums are fascinating and—to most of us—bewildering places. The exhibits 
attract us by their outlandish shape, or their incredible age, or sometimes by their 
curious beauty, far removed from those patterns and designs which provide us with 
our conventional notions of the artistic. But without an interpreter, we do not readily 
understand these objects or extract from them their contribution to long-vanished 
culture. We need more understanding than the usual guide-books supply, and more 
than our inaccurate memory will preserve of the detail of these objects. And of course 
there is no museum in the world in which a complete collection of objects, even of 
any one sort, is displayed. 

This deficiency, at any rate, a book can supply. Dr. Sachs’s History of Musical In- 
struments is a very complete collection—a verbal and pictorial museum whose mean- 
ing, fully interpreted, offers us what might be called a natural history of music. Like 
any other museum, the book is both fascinating and, of necessity, somewhat bewilder- 
ing. Classification of the objects is possible in several ways; but whatever classification 
is chosen leaves something to be desired when the objects appear in another light 
than that which immediately determined the chosen grouping. With each new room 
(or chapter) we enter, we find ourselves in the midst of a new set of implied cul- 
tural traditions which must somehow be absorbed into the aspect of the new objects 
which confront us, before we can really understand them. Hence, although Dr. Sachs 
has arranged his exhibits lucidly, and has interpreted them with kindly insight, it is 
something of a task to read this book. For he makes us feel, in this collection, what 
we seldom feel in any actual museum: a kind of shame at passing by any of the 
objects without attending to them. 

Such close attention, however, is amply repaid. The author’s encyclopedic knowl- 
edge keeps him and us alert to the manifold interest of every object. Linguistic prob- 
lems, questions of archaeology, anthropology, acoustics, scale-structure and the like 
are posed and resolved—where resolution is possible—with convincing lucidity. 
The instruments, accordingly, appear to us not as inert objects, exposed on polished 
tables under well-dusted glass, but as musical instruments whose function is utter- 
ance, and whose utterance often seems almost audible. And since utterance is their 
primary function, and since we have in the instruments of antiquity almost our only 
direct clue to the actual fact of music as antiquity knew it, this book is indeed a 
kind of natural history of music. 

The presentation leads us from the most primitive to the contemporary types of 
instrument, In the gross, this is of course a chronological arrangement, based on 
progress in structure; and this one type of progress is made very easy to see. But 
the author’s concern is also with the musical purpose of these objects, and here, of 
course, there is a certain discrepancy with the history of musical thought. Instru- 
mental structure, that is, does not inevitably proceed in step with musical culture. 
But the cultural implication is never forgotten. And it is always apparent that elemen- 
tal musical utterance is related to the vital experience and desire of the race. However 
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rough and uncouth, by our standards, this music is no mere exploration of the Pos. 
sibilities of tonal interest. It is an expression—an utterance of all that is felt to be 
most dreadful or delightful in the experience of the tribe, Here, indeed, appears the 
peculiar virtue of the instrument; for its tone is beyond the power of the voice, and 
thus more fitly symbolizes religious mystery or superstition than any mere singing 
could do. Idiophones (“self-sounders”) and membranophones (drums, etc.), are pre. 
ferable for such purposes to chordophones and aerophones, whose tone more nearly 
resembles the human voice. 

Increasing preoccupation with tone, however, is natural to those who are gifted 
with sensitive ears; and this keener interest (the origin of the classification of men 
as musicians) is reflected in the elaborate structure of more civilized instruments. In 
the discussion of these, the author’s deductions are often highly ingenious. His re. 
markable achievement in proving the pentatonic tuning of the Greek lyre (first set 
forth in an article, “Die griechische Instrumentalnotenschrift,” Zeitschrift fiir Musik- 
wissenschaft, VI, 289, 1924) threw light not only on the perplexing symbols for 
instrumental notation in the Alypian tables, but upon the whole problem of the 
Greek scale-structure. 

A musical relation between regions as remote from each other as China and 
America would hardly be expected, in the eleventh century, A. D. Yet Dr. Sachs 
can make the positive statement that “Except for a few universal instruments [jingles, 
bells, shell trumpets, whistles, vertical and globular flutes] all relatives of American 
instruments are exclusively found in a territory comprising China, the area between 
China and India, the Malay Archipelago, and the Pacific Islands. . . . Ancient Ameri- 
can instruments can be classified as ‘Pacific.’ ” 

During the middle ages tHere is revealed a variety of improvements in structure 
and a wide interaction of influence between the Orient, India, and the Occident. 
From somewhere in Asia, during the ninth century, came the use of the bow as the 
exciter of the string—the only absolute novelty in tone-production to occur since the 
earliest times. The ancestry of the violin, therefore, is traced from this time. In some 
remote regions between Thibet and Burma, archaic forms of fiddle survive which 
have one string and no pegs—instruments not far removed in structure from the 
primitive musical bow, This was similar in shape, but quite unrelated in function, to 
the hunting bow. For audibility, a resonator had to be attached: a gourd or calabash, 
or sometimes the player’s mouth. This instrument is thus akin to the jaws’ harp— 
the instrument popularly known as the Jews’ harp.* 

We have to go through several rooms to observe the many varieties of fiddle that 
precede our familiar instrument. The Sarinda and Sarangi of India; the Rabab and 
its derivative, the Rebec, and the three-stringed spike-fiddle of Arabia; the Lira or 
Byzantine fiddle (which originated in the East in the ninth century and appeared 
as far West as Spain in the tenth); the European Organistrum or Hurdygurdy—all 
these and more (for example the Trumscheit or “marine trumpet” and the Pochette 
or dancing-master’s fiddle, carried in the pocket) are ancestors or poor relations of 


* Incidentally, since Mr. Newman has shown the high probability that Wagner’s paternity 
was Jewish, this humble instrument, whose freedom from Semitic association is now estab- 
lished, might be recommended to the Fuehrer as a kind of compensation for the contamina- 
tion of his former ideal. 
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the ultimately highly aristocratic family of viols and violins. Similar variety of detail 
in other chapters illustrates the approach to the organ or any other of our important 
modern instruments. 

The natural history of music merges pretty completely with the artistic history of 
the art in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Instrumental music being at last 
recognized by the learned as worthy of their notice, instrumental structure becomes 
not merely a problem of exquisite workmanship and ornamentation, but also a matter 
of painstaking experimentation for tonal effect. This, at first, is in order that instru- 
ments may fitly take the place of some or all the voices in the polyphonic vocal 
compositions which the Netherlanders were bringing to such a pitch of intricacy. 
But although (as in many of those compositions) the preoccupation with structure 
or tonal interest is momentarily predominant, this narrowness of interest is not 
allowed to persist. 

In the seventeenth century, as a movement in direct opposition to the overstrained 
intricacy of polyphony, a strong impetus arose to expression in the new dramatic form 
of the opera; and along with the interest in the solo voice the individual solo instru- 
ment also came into prominence. “Instruments had to undergo a severe process of 
selection. Only those could be kept which had a sufficiently wide range and enough 
flexibility to afford all dynamic shades from pianissimo to fortissimo; instruments 
were expected to sing like human beings.” The orchestra, as such, begins to appear, 
and the dominant instruments in the orchestra (then far more than now) were the 
strings. The violin family begins to supplant the viols, largely (as Dryden put it) 
because their far more brilliant tone was able to proclaim 


Jealous pangs and desperation, 
Fury, frantic indignation, 
Depth of pains and height of passion. 


Natural selection—essentially, the pressure of newer and richer artistic ideals—now 
reduces the number and variety of instruments and exalts the more capable into pre- 
eminence. The decadence of the Lute family (and of its most interesting literature) 
accompanies the gradual perfecting of those instruments of wood and metal which, 
in the seventeenth century, were still far behind the violins and their family. This 
portion of the book—like the parallel divisions of histories of music—is of course 
the most easily read and the most interesting to the uninitiated, But in the study of 
this portion the reader’s curiosity can hardly fail to be aroused to that extent which 
will compel him to attack the earlier chapters; and in the enlarged view of the whole 
field he will find ample compensation for his effort. 

The bibliography is so divided as to offer particular reference to the matter of 
each individual chapter. The range of reference is very wide, a predominant number 
of books being quite naturally in foreign languages, The familiar English authors 
who have dealt with the subject—Day, Galpin, Fox-Strangways, Farmer, Howard, 
Balfour, Hayes and many others—are often cited. Curiously, the name of one of the 
most eminent, Kathleen Schlesinger, does not appear in the text, and occurs but 
three times (once as translator) in the bibliography. 

It is perhaps a matter to which Dr. Sachs would ask little attention, but is never- 
theless a fact of considerable interest, that the book is not a translation, but is in the 
author’s own English. The benefit to American culture deriving from the residence 
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here of so many European scholars of note is apparent in many fields. In none, 
perhaps, has there been more need for a stiffening of the intellectual fibre than in 
the field of music. This book, then, is one of what we may hope will be a rapidly 
increasing number, in which the fruits of foreign scholarship will be made readily 
accessible to the American student. 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. Donatp N. Fercuson, 


EnouisH Forktore. Christina Hole. (191 pp., 50 illus. $3.00. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1940.) 

Hauntep Enotanp. A Survey of English Ghost-Lore. Christina Hole. (184 pp., illus, 
index. $3.75. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, London: B. T. Batsford Ltd., 
1941.) 

In English Folklore, Christina Hole has put together traditional customs and be- 
liefs still current or recently so in England itself as distinguished from those parts of 
Britain where ancient tradition has been handed down by Welsh and Gaelic-speaking 
peoples. She has gathered her material from published collections, a short list of 
which is included, and from personal visits to various centers of folklore interest for 
firsthand information and for the excellent sketches and photographs with which the 
book is admirably embellished. Some of the illustrations are also reproduced from old 
publications. The material is grouped in the traditional manner by subject rather 
than by regional areas and as there is no index one must read through the whole in 
order to get an idea of any one district. 

This is for the folklorist no difficult task, but rather a stimulating experience. One 
is constantly coming upon factual material which throws fresh light upon traditional 
material encountered in other fields. For example, the “life token” of the folktale is 
illustrated in an old Norfolk custom of marking the health of an absent one by means 
of a bottle of his urine kept hung up in the home which he has left. Customs which 
we have been accustomed to connect with primitive peoples are here reported, such 
as that of couvade practised in Herefordshire. Unfamiliar terms are defined, such as 
deseal for circumambulation to the right hand with the sun. Spiral irons on the walls 
of old houses (such as may be seen on old barns in New York state and which are 
currently explained as strengthening appliances, and used by American architects as 
embellishment of period houses) are according to Miss Hole lightning charms, 
referred to as “Thor’s hammer.” The horsehead masking reported a few years ago 
as still persisting among Jamaican negroes at Christmas time is shown to resemble 
exactly the old English rite of Hodening, which must have furnished the Jamaican 
pattern but played out upon the background of the negro’s own spirit world. 

Although there is no critical examination of the historical origins which the writer 
suggests for certain of the beliefs and customs described, their enunciation claiming 
rather traditional than factual value, the very richness of the material must impress 
an American reader with the persistence of old tradition in a country long settled, 
where custom clings to the soil, as compared with the poverty of such material in a 
new country where migratory conditions prevail and the constant uprooting of 
families encourages the excitement of fresh adventure rather than the preserving of 
traditional experience. 

This is particularly true of the later volume. In Haunted England the reader is 
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presented with a vast number of ghost stories current in England, many of which 
the author refers to as “authenticated” and from which she seems inclined to argue 
for spiritual faculties in man outside of sensuous experience, which persist beyond 
this life and include some manifestation of the body after death visible to certain 
persons susceptible to such apparitions. The stories make very good reading and, as 
the author herself remarks, are of value as a record because “all have been told or 


believed by the people of England at some time or another and . . . reveal some- 
thing of the English mind.” 
Berkeley, Calif. Marta BeckwitTH. 


Mustancs AND Cow Horsss. J. Frank Dobie, Mody C. Boatright and Harry H. 
Ransom, Editors. (Texas Folk-Lore Society Publications, No. XVI. 429 pp., illus., 
$2.50. Austin, Texas, 1940.) 

The Publications of the Texas Folk-Lore Society have been edited with insight 
and with imagination; in them the folk-genius of the Southwest has found varied 
and significant utterance. Not only the interplay f racial stocks,—Indian, Mexican, 
American, Negro,—but also the teamwork of man and beast in subduing the endless 
plains finds expression in these volumes, the work and the play, and the impression 
of them both on Texan life. 

This integral utterance of folklore in nature, in human and animal life, has been 
achieved with signal success in the present volume, which is probably the best book 
on American wild range horses and their riders, of men riding and horses reined 
and ridden, that has ever been published. This reviewer ventures this estimate fairly, 
for the editors have actually ranged over the entire field and assembled here the 
finest tales of American horses of the West that our literature affords. More than 
thirty writers, American, British, and Latin-American, are represented. The reader 
finds himself in a large and choice company of the most absorbing story-tellers who 
carry conviction by the very variety of their incredible yarns, incredible to a tender 
foot. 

This equine epic has seven cantos, one for each day of the week presumably, only 
the reader would not wait so long. Their titles are engaging: Mustang Texas; 
Mustangs of the Staked Plains; Legendary Wild Horses; Caballos; A-Riding and 
A-Pitching; A Man and His Horse; Horse Heroes. This is a stirring portrayal of the 
untilled and untouched plains, with men riding in chase of wild unridden horses 
that swept before them in thousands of herds, “on the best natural horse-range in 
the world, the best curly mesquite or buffalo grass that ever grew, in climatic condi- 
tions that cannot be equalled in any other part of the world” (p. 95). The saga of 
mustanging is told here, of grazing grounds and water-holes, of walking the wild 
horses down, of much futile “creasing”, of corrals and roping and “side-lining”, of 
bronco-busting, of wild horses tamed harshly or cunningly or by plain kind treat- 
ment, and also of stampedes and of man-fighting stallions, crazed with fear and 
fury, and of the untameable wild that stubbornly die rather than yield to man’s 
mastery. Cowboy and vaquero and Indian brave or horse-thief reveal here their 
characters in an equine perspective: for in this book are not only men’s views of 
horses but also horses’ slants on men. Most of the stories keep this side of the super- 
natural, but there are some equine ghosts, and also the tale of the apotheosis of 
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Morzillo, the steed of Cortes, worshipped by the Itzas of Mexico. There are blood. 
chilling tales of man and beast battling, with Death uncertaintly gambling on the 
winner. There are moving stories of man’s love of his horse and of a horse's loyalty 
to his master. There is folk-wisdom aplenty, of which I can cite only one instance, 
Chief Buffalo Child Long Lance compares men and horses: “Nothing scares a horse 
quicker than a quiet thing that moves toward him and makes no noise. He will 
jump and break his neck at a noisy movement of a rodent in the grass or a falling 
twig, while a roaring buffalo or a steaming train will pass him unnoticed. That is 
because he has the same kind of courage that man has: real courage; the courage 
to face any odds that he can see and hear and cope with, but a superstitious fear 
of anything ghost-like.” This passage is in the middle of this stirring book; you can 
start here and find it good riding in either direction. 
The Rice Institute, Houston, Tex. Rapostav A. Tsanorr. 


Gop THE Devi! Liars’ Bencu Tates. James R. Aswell, Julia Willhoit, Jennette 
Edwards, E. E. Miller, Lena E. Lipscomb. (254 pp., illus. $2.00. Tennessee Writers’ 
Project. Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1940.) 

Here is a book of folk tales that everyone will welcome. It seems to come from the 
people. The stories and the style are so well composed that they bring to the reader 
almost as much verisimilitude as Robinson Crusoe. The language of the folk never 
“gets in the way” but rather adds to the texture of the stories so that there is a near- 
ness to the earth as well as a sense of reality of the facts involved. As I read it, I 
found that I wished that the radio would take these tales to its microphone, so well 
are they composed. 

These twenty-five stories, tall stories some of them, are arranged in three groups. 
Fourteen of them deal with the white people of Tennessee. They seem for the most 
part to be mountain people but they also come from the river valleys as well; seven 
are tales of the Negroes, and these I think do not ring so true as the others for they 
seem rather to be Negroes of the islands off the coast of South Carolina than inland 
in Tennessee; and four stories of the Melungeon people, a mysterious people they 
are, a “sort of” tribe, part “Portughee”, Indian, white, and perhaps Negro. But they 
are a fascinating people with all their faults. 

The tales are told with a brevity and a style that makes the reader wish for more. 
Mr. Aswell has a sure touch, and his hand can be seen in everything that bears his 
name, The other stories are good, indeed, but there is a deftness to his hand which 
brings authenticity to the ear of the reader. “A Real Piece of Dreaming” easily recom- 
mends itself to study by those who try for the telling of folk tales. 

The illustrations by Ann Kelly do, indeed, show the extravagance of the material 
involved, but the full page illustrations could be reduced, it seems to me, with 
effectiveness. They overpower the pages and do not, in the present form, lend to 
the style of the tales which is simple and direct. The smaller illustrations are excel- 
lent, on the other hand. 

However, a word about some of the phrases. The book is so full of these folk words 
that some further work should be done on the sources (and possibly the pronuncia- 
tions) of these words or phrases. I jot down here but a very few which arrested my 


attention: “boys-in-law”, “it wasn’t out of the common for them to. . them 


quare shoes”, “pig in a sallet-bed”, “half his hound-run cabin”, “he didn’t do a 
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form thing”, “platt-eyed”, “make me a jug of yarb medicine” and many, many more. 
I should add that they are not just thrown in to give flavor but are part of the real 
texture of these worthy stories. 

Columbia University, New York, N. Y. Georce W. Hissitt. 


GraNDFATHER Was Queer. Earty AMERICAN Wacs AND EccENTRICS FROM COLONIAL 
Times TO THE Civic War. Richardson Wright. (358 pp., 23 illus., index. $3.00. 
Philadelphia: J. P. Lippincott Company, n.d.) 

Richardson Wright, the versatile editor of House and Garden and better known 
for his books on gardening, has brought together in Grandfather Was Queer dozens 
of authentic instances of early-American folk customs. The general store, the tavern, 
and the barber shop are presented at some length as the centers where gags were 
told, practical jokes played, and gossip disseminated. Troglodytes, who often lived 
in a mere hole in the ground for some religious scruple; hermits with long beards 
and often with no ability to speak English; engaging horse thieves; shrewd counter- 
feiters; religious leaders with queer maggots in their brains—all are given space to 
show how any community in the earlier days of our country had its share of 
eccentrics. 

The organization of the book is rather poor, since a series of similar incidents are 
strung together with very little purpose other than to record oddities of character. 
The engaging journalistic style keeps the book from becoming tedious. The con- 
temporary cartoons and silhouettes, with some modern photographs of passing 
institutions, add to the attractiveness of the volume. In no sense is there an effort to 
present folklore philosophically; the thesis of the author is carried out well: “Grand- 
father was queer.” 

To the folklorist the greatest value of the work is its faithful recording of authentic 
happenings, so that future scholars can interpret properly the eccentric people of our 
colonial and pioneer life. One cannot help comparing it with such works as Pauli’s 
Schimpf und Ernst as a volume of funny or odd incidents, not illustrative of medi- 
aeval jockesters but genuine folk happenings of another time and place. Some of the 
American students of folklore have long wanted more emphasis placed on human 
customs, particularly those that served well in their day and are now passing insti- 
tutions, Grandfather Was Queer serves this purpose well and should be as interest- 
ing to a folklorist as to the average reader. 

Western Kentucky State Teachers College, 

Bowling Green, Ky. Gorpvon WILson. 


Gouven Miracts. Philip A. Bailey. (353 pp., 25 pls., 1 fig., 8 maps, index. $3.00. 

New York: The Macmillan Company, 1940.) 

Golden Mirages is an ingenious blend of the history and lore of the great American 
Southwest. It is an interesting account of the desert burro prospector (“rat” if you 
will); the story of the irrepressible and the original Pegleg Smith and of the Lost 
Pegleg mine; tales told in the desert; and finally, more lost mines and more tales 
told in the desert. 

Philip A. Bailey, the author, is an able, even gifted story teller. His book—the 
fruit of what must have been years of just patient and attentive listening—makes 
available to the general reader an abundance of spicy yarns that make up the folk- 
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lore of those who dwell in the barren, sandy, blue-gray, wrinkled sage-covered moun. 
tains south of the Mojave desert and the Colorado river. 

When writing about a historical figure or incident the author seemingly has made 
a special effort to present the facts accurately and in proper proportion. Such is true, 
for example, in his account of Thomas L. (“Pegleg”) Smith whose place in western 
history ranks with that of Ewing Young, Milton Sublette, William H. Ashley, and 
the like. 

It was in 1827, when on a Platte river trapping expedition, that Smith was hit in 
the leg by an Indian arrow and it became necessary for his companion Sublette to 
saw off the leg above the ankle. Friendly Utah Indians nursed him back to health. 
Smith then whittled a wooden leg for himself and his Indian friends promptly named 
him “Wa-he-to-co,” meaning Pegleg. A wooden leg was no deterrent to Smith who 
thereafter lived a long and active life in the Southwest. 

It was while on an expedition with Pegleg Smith and Ewing Young that Crazy 
Dutch George emptied his pockets of gold nuggets, taken, he said to Pegleg, 
“Bout two miles this side o’ where the Virgin runs in.” And while George avowed 
he “could of picked up a pail easy” and that the “hull bottom of the creek” was full 
of it, the spot could never be found again. Even to this day prospectors in the South- 
west are still looking for the lost Dutch George placers. 

The line between fact and fiction can never be sharply drawn, and in the desert a 
distinction can scarcely be made. Thus when old “Mac” who lives in the Vallecito 
still sees in the dim moonlight the Butterfield stage “jest as plain as day” it to him is 
not fancy but something real. After all, “Mac” contends, “by golly—there was a 
fresh wagon-rut and a mess of tracks like four mules can make, Did you get what 
I said? Them tracks was fresh. . . .” So too is the “eight foot skeleton” with its 
bones “a-rattlin” real; as are also the white ghost and the lady ghost of Vallecito, the 
green ghost of the Alamo, and scores of other good and bad ghosts who walk the 
sands on moonlight nights. To the lonely prospector the ghosts and the golden 
mirages are a part of their lives and are, therefore, as much a part of the history of 
the Southwest as are Coronado’s expedition or the things one can actually touch, eat, 
or drink. 

Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. Oscar OspuRN WINTHER. 


FotK-Soncs oF O_p Quesec. Marius Barbeau. (National Museum of Canada, Depart- 
ment of Mines. Bulletin 75, Anthropological Series, No. 16. 74 pp., music, illus. 
$.25. n.d. [1935].) 

The present collection adds fifteen more folk songs to the some 6700 variants of 
French-Canadian folk songs that Barbeau and his collaborators brought together 
between 1919 and 1935. In an introductory treatise on the origin and dissemination 
of folk songs Barbeau points out that ballads of predominantly narrative cast, them- 
selves indigenous to northern France, were brought to the new world after 1608 by 
what he calls “Canadian Normans,” who settled around Quebec and to the northeast, 
while those ballads which are more strongly lyric are found in Montreal and to the 
southwest. The settlers of this latter area came in the main from southern France 
and the Loire River basin where lyric song thrived. Thus in noting this distribution 
of folk song in French Canada the author attaches importance to narrative and lyric 
constituents as they relate to ultimate origins. This approach is reminiscent of that 
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of W. P. Ker in his well known paper before the British Academy: “On the History 
of Ballads, 1100-1500” (Proceedings of the British Academy, 1909-1910, pp. 179-204). 
If, by this means, as Barbeau believes, songs recovered in French Canada can be 
examined with any eye, not only to geographical origins in the homeland, but to the 
ancient stratum of French literature as well, such examination should indeed be 
highly profitable. That these folk songs are both more numerous in their new 
habitat and better preserved than in France itself are to be sure interesting facts. 
The latter statement would have greater validity, as Barbeau is aware, if 17th century 
literary variants on Canadian soil could be adduced to establish the link between 
new and old world versions. Critical notes have given way to a general comparative 
treatment of some of the songs in the introduction, as for instance, “Dame Lom- 
barde,” “Renaud”, and “Germine”. Musical scores and English translations enhance 
the usefulness of the small volume and sketches of some of the folk-singers and 
landmarks by Arthur Lismer add to its attractiveness. 
University of California, Los Angeles, Calif. Waytanp D. Hanp. 


Fotk Sones oF Otp New Enctanp. Eloise Hubbard Linscott. (337 pp., music. $5.00. 

New York: The Macmillan Company, 1939.) 

The songs in this excellent collection are divided into four groups: I. singing games 
(28), II. dance tunes (35), III. chanteys and fo’castle songs (17), and IV. ballads, 
folk songs, and ditties (77). 

In the first division one finds many old favorites such as “The Farmer in the Dell”, 
“Green Gravel”, “Jennia Jones”, and “London Bridge”, together with some less 
widely known games, e.g., “My Fairey and My Forey” (p. 40) and “King’s Land” 
(p. 30). Each text is prefaced by a brief note of provenience and comment, and the 
author has rendered a distinct service to the general reader in giving tunes and direc- 
tions for playing. 

The dance tune section, preceded by a short but interesting word picture of the 
New England country dance as a still flourishing social institution, includes waltzes, 
quadrilles, reels, jigs, and one hornpipe (Fishers’ Hornpipe). Although the tunes 
of “High”, “Betty Martin”, “Hull’s Victory”, “Money Musk”, “Old Zip Coon”, “Pop 
Goes the Weasel”, “Soldier’s Joy”, and “The Irish Washerwoman” are familiar to 
most of us, several of the others appear to be more at home in New England than 
in the Middle West or the South. Such, for example, are “Maid in the Pump Room”, 
“Lady of the Lake”, “The Duchess”, and “Morning Star”. Most of the tunes and calls 
were transcribed directly from the performers; some of the former, however, were 
taken from a 150 year old manuscript passed down through generations of one 
family. Descriptions of dance ‘figures and a glossary of dance terms add to the value 
of this section. 

Sea chanteys and fo’castle songs include “Blow the Man Down”, “Old Horse”, 
“Captain Kidd”, “Reuben Renzo”, “Tommy’s Gone to Hilo”, “Shenandoah”, and 
“Whisky Johnny”. “The Gallant Victory” (p. 136) is the sea ballad “The Golden 
Vanity” or “The Sweet Trinity” (Child, No. 286) and might have been given a 
place in the next group. The author knew this, of course, but probably preferred to 
include it here because of its story and also because of its popularity among sailors. 

Scattered among the 77 songs of the last section are the following Child ballads: 
“The Bailiff's Daughter of Islington”, “The Elfin Knight”, “The Farmer’s Curst 
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Wife” (“The Devil and the Farmer’s Wife”), “Lord Randall” (“Dirante, My Son”), 
“The Gypsy Laddie” (“Gypsy Daisy”), “Lord Lovell”, “Our Goodman”, “The Two 
Brothers” (“The Rolling of the Stones”), “The Twa Corbies” (“Three Crows”), 
“Lamkin” (“Young Alanthia”), the perennial “Barbara Allen”, and the comparatively 
rare “Archie o Cawfield” (“Bold Dickie”). In the latter, Archie has become Archer 
and the lieutenant has been metamorphosed into “the High Sheriff,” but the ballad 
retains “the good Spanish iron” with which the prisoner is shackled, his despair of 
being able to cross the river, the daring expedient adopted by the resourceful Dickie, 
and the latter’s retort to the High Sheriff's demand for the iron stolen from the 
prison. The ruse of having the horses’ shoes reversed has been lost from the Amer- 
ican text. 

The remainder of the group are broadsides of Irish, Scottish, or English origin 
(“Polly Oliver”, “Caroline of Edinboro Town”), similar ballads of American origin 
(“Springfield Mountain”, “Young Charlotte”), songs of the lumber camp (“Peter 
Emily”, “The Lumberman’s Alphabet”, “Canaday-I-O”, and “The Jam on Gerry's 
Rocks”), and nursery songs (“A Frog He Would A-Wooing Go”, “Billy Boy”). The 
author brings her work to a close with brief biographical notes and comments on the 
singers, fiddlers, and dance callers who contributed to it, and a list of references, 

This is a more than ordinarily interesting collection, the materials of which have 
been handled ably and well. The treatment throughout has been conscientious; the 
descriptions are clear, the headnotes brief but adequate. Folk Songs of Old New 
England will appeal not only to the student of folksong but to the general reader as 
well, and the tunes (an impressive total of more than 160!) will prove a delight 
to those who “love to sing the old songs.” 

Bloomfield, Ind. G. Brewster. 


Hiwatsa Texts. Robert H. Lowie (coll.), Zellig Harris and C. F. Voegelin (eds.). 
(Prehistory Research Series, vol. 1, no. 6, pp. 173-239. Indiana Historical Society, 
Indianapolis, 1939.) 

Lincuistic MATERIAL FROM THE TRIBES OF SOUTHERN TEXAS AND NoRTHEASTERN 
Mexico. John R, Swanton. (Bulletin, Bureau of American Ethnology, 127. v, 145 pp. 
Washington, 1940.) 

Part I of Hidatsa Texts contains four myths recorded by Lowie in 1911 while the 
grammatical analyses and translations which accompany them were worked out by 
Voegelin and Harris during the 1938 session of the Linguistic Institute at Ann 
Arbor. This work was done with the help of a native informant. In the course of 
this same session the informant made a number of phonograph records of Hidatsa 
texts and Part II of the present volume contains the phonemic transcription, gramma- 
tical analysis, and translation of one of these. A novel feature of this publication (and 
one worthy of imitation) is that a copy of this record is furnished as a supplement 
to the book. The Introduction (pp. 173-181), written by Voegelin, provides folkloristic 
and ethnological information pertinent to the contents of the particular texts pre- 
sented. Another expository section of interest was written by Harris and sets forth 
data relevant to the differences observed between myth style and everyday speech 
(pp. 231-232). 

Since the texts provided in this volume were selected for their folkloristic and 
ethnological interest, those who consult Beckwith’s Mandan-Hidatsa Myths and 
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Ceremonies! will want to consult this volume also. The first three of the Lowie 
myths belong to the creator-trickster cycle and tales of this class are considered 
humorous. The fourth Lowie text, on the other hand, contains mention of stars and 
hence belongs to the category of awesome tales. But note that Voegelin encounters 
an occasional difficulty in applying these classificatory criteria to some of the tales in 
Beckwith’s collection (pp. 180-181). The last text in the volume, chosen for its 
ethnologic interest, describes attitudes and beliefs concerning the skull bundle of the 
Water Buster clan. Although individual members of other Hidatsa clans may own 
sacred bundles, Voegelin did not learn of the existence of any other clan-owned 
bundles (p. 175). 

The volume is also recommended to linguists for its carefully prepared phonemic 
transcriptions and grammatical analyses. These mark it as a significant contribution 
to Siouan linguistics. 

Swanton’s Linguistic Material from the Tribes of Southern Texas and North- 
eastern Mexico contains all the material known to exist on the extinct Coahuilteco, 
Comecrudo, Cotoname, Maratino, Aranama, and Karankawa languages. This ma- 
terial, derived from several sources, is arranged in the form of vocabularies con- 
veniently presented in alphabetical order with an English index in each case. Two 
brief Comecrudo texts (pp. 105-107) have also been preserved, a personal reminiscence 
(8 lines) and the words of a dancing song (23 lines). Unfortunately, native text 
material is lacking for the other languages, and, because of this unavoidable limita- 
tion, the volume contains little information of interest to folklorists. Linguists, how- 
ever, will welcome it for its vocabularies which promise to be of help in the solution 
of important historical problems. Some years ago Sapir included most of these lan- 
guages in his proposed Hokan-Siouan stock? which stretches from the Pacific to 
the Atlantic. In view of their more or less central position in this proposed stock, 
these languages may constitute an important link between the languages of the West 
and those of the East. This interesting possibility makes it extremely regrettable that 
our knowledge of them is so fragmentary. But, barring the unlikely possibility that 
other manuscript vocabularies may be discovered at some future time, the material 
Swanton has brought together in this volume is all we shall ever have. He is there- 
fore to be highly commended for having made this material readily accessible to 
students and for having compiled it with such painstaking care. 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. Mary R. Haas. 


SHOsHONEAN Days. RECOLLECTIONS OF A RESIDENCE OF Five YEARS AMONG THE 
INDIANS OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 1885-1889. G. Hazen Shinn. (183 pp. n.p. 
Glendale, Calif.: Privately printed for the author by the Arthur H. Clark Com- 
pany, 1941.) 

In this book the author makes no pretense to special training in ethnology, but 
records his observations among and reminiscences of the Shoshonean remnants in 
the desert of Southern California from 1885 to 1889; indeed he frankly confesses that 
he knows “little of anthropology or ethnology.” Nevertheless Mr, Shinn acknowl- 


1 Memoirs of the American Folklore Society, vol. XXXII, 1938. 
2“Central and North American Languages” (in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th edi- 
tion, vol. 5, pp. 138-141). 
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edges the aid rendered him by Dr. Ruth Benedict, who encouraged him to record 
and publish, in the volume now before us, the information he had gathered. The 
narrative, dedicated to the memory of his friends and informants, Captain John 
Morongo and his wife Rosa, embodies information gleaned when the California 
desert Indians had been less bedeviled by the whites and it was possible more readily 
to gather data respecting their customs in general, some of their myths and legends, 
and information concerning Indian individuals who long since have passed to the 
beyond. If not designed to be “scientific”, the book is at any rate readable and con. 
tains considerable information derived from personal contact with the people treated, 
Southwest Museum, Los Angeles, Calif. F. W. Hones. 


Mytus TALes oF THE Matako INpians. Alfred Métraux. (Ethnological Studies, 

9, 127 pp., Gdteborg, 1939). 

This publication includes 123 myths and tales which Dr. Métraux obtained in 1933 
from the Matako tribe of the Argentinian Chaco; some 35 pages of Matako ethnog- 
raphy, mostly religion; and 10 pages devoted to describing the personalities of the 
two informants and to comparing the peaceful and religious Matako with their 
belligerent neighbors, the Toba-Pilaga. 

The importance of the collection can be judged from the fact that it is the first 
from this tribe. The only other reference to Matako lore the reviewer has encountered 
is in Nordenskidld’s Die Sydamerikanska Indianernas Kulturhistoria, p. 228. 

Myths from primitive South American tribes like the Matako are of the greatest 
interest to students of the prehistory of the western hemisphere because of parallels 
between these tribes and those of North America, particularly of the Great Plains, 
Dr. Lowie has frequently called attention to some of these parallels and their sig- 
nificance (see, for example, American Anthropologist, vol. 42, p. 420 ff.; vol. 43, 
p. 190 ff.). Earlier, Ehrenreich drew attention in his Die Mythen und Legenden der 
stidamerikanischen Urvélker to many similarities between the two continents and 
the Old World. 

The Matako have two motifs similar to North American themes which I do not 
recall having been noted previously in lists of hemispheric resemblances. These are 
the Hoodwinked Dancers (p. 22) and the Toothed Vulva (two versions, pp. 49, 51). 
The Matako relate that Skunk has wild pigs dance for him around a central figure, 
the Trickster; Skunk then kills the pigs with his scent. The shut-eye warning found 
in versions from the North American Plains is absent. Among the Assiniboine 
(Lowie, American Museum of Natural History, Anthropological Papers, vol. 4, 
#16), Coyote has Turtle crouch in the midst of the ducks who dance with their eyes 
closed. The Matako myth of the ferocious woman with toothed vulvas recalls the 
northern myths in two or three details. The Matako women grind corn; the heroines 
of the Shoshonean myth, to choose a version at random (Lowie, American Museum 
of Natural History, Anthropological Papers, vol. 2, p. 237), crunch egg shells. In 
both tribes the trickster renders the women harmless by means of a stone. The 
Matako relate that these women came down by a rope from the sky to steal the 
men’s food supplies which first were ineffectually guarded by parrots, then by lizards. 

The familiar Blood Clot orgin for children occurs among the Matako (p. 49) but 
the old woman uses the blood of a deer to create, not a monster slayer as in North 
America, but wives for the primeval men. Symplegades of wood are one of the 
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hazards which a Matako medicine man must overcome to visit the Sun who, like a 
peddler, knows everything (p. 96). A forked tree reaches down to strangle travellers 
but it is killed by a culture hero, who also overcomes a sucking monster and a 
demon with a leg which is a blade of iron (p. 40). The latter incident seems to be 
an aberrant form of the motif of Sharpened Leg which occurs widely in North 
America and has been noted by Lowie as present among the South American Gé 
tribes and the Warrau (C. Nimuendajii, Catholic University of America Anthro- 
pological Series, no. 8, p. 64). The Matako collection does not include the theme of 
Rolling Skull. The motif of Dog Husband is present among the Matako (pp. 62, 63), 
as is the theme of Arrow Chain to the Sky (p. 116); an arrow chain is also used to 
bridge the sea in a Matako story of marked European flavor (p. 45). A cosmic myth 
narrates that people travelled up a tree to the sky to hunt until an insulted old man 
burned the tree (p. 9). This myth is common in South America and also occurs in 
North America. Both the Matako and Carib narrate that the lower world was soiled 
by the people of the upper world, 

The Matako tell the familiar theme of Star Spouse in a manner more reminiscent 
of North American versions than those of the Gé tribes. The earthly spouse who 
marries a star is a man among the South Americans who thus differ from the North 
American narrators. The Matako and the North American versions agree that the 
earthly spouse moved to the sky but died through violating a taboo. The Gé tribes, 
on the other hand, have the Star Spouse move to the earth to function as a culture- 
bringer. Many of the monsters and adventures mentioned in the paragraph above 
have been worked into the Star Woman cycle of the North American tribes and 
that of the Monster Slayer (see G. Reichard, Journal of American Folklore, vol. 43, 
“Literary Types and Dissemination of Myths”). 

The general character of the Matako trickster tales is such that were the name of 
Coyote and familiar North American animals and plants substituted, it would be 
difficult to assign the continental provenience of the incidents. There are, for example, 
numerous elements explaining the origin of constellations and the peculiarities of 
animals; the trickster is provided with overgrown bumps of curiosity, conceit, and 
cunning; references to the sun, moon, and stars are frequent; and animals are once 
said to have been like human beings. The aesthetic quality of the trickster myths is 
similar on the two continents. Two words of modern slang would adequately 
describe American trickster myths. Stated more delicately, most of the stories are 
built on or elaborated with very crude anal-erotic incidents. 

The Matako narrators have their happier moments, however. One tale (p. 20) 
which lingers in the memory is of the walking mistol trees which hopped and flew 
about like grasshoppers as the Matako herded them in the Chaco; the trickster, to 
keep them from running away, rooted them and they lost forever their power of 
moving. A poetic description of the rain is that it “is a man who has a red fringed 
poncho in which he wraps himself when it rains. He rides about on a mule, his head 
entirely covered by his poncho the fringes of which are the rain. When he lifts his 
poncho to see the way his eyes flash lightning. The thunder is the roll of his drum” 
(p. 16). 

Characteristically South American is the prominence of jaguars in the myths and 
their friendliness to medicine men. As among the Gé tribes, the jaguar is said to 
have been the original keeper of fire. Men hunting ostriches become constellations 
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as among the Gé and some Patagonian tribes. The Matako have a broken version 
of the Sun and Moon cycle in which the Moon blunderingly imitates the Sun. Two 
of these myths (pp. 13, 14) are very similar to some Aztec myths (I. W. and J. B. 
Johnson, “Un Cuento Mazateco Popoloca,” La Revista Mexicana de Estudios Antro- 
pologia, no. 3). The Sun is of great magical and religious importance to the Matako, 

The idea of a great tree, source of all or of a particular kind of food, is widespread 
in South America (H. Wassén, “Varldstradsmotivet i nagra indianska myter,” Ymer, 
1934). The Gé tribes have the Star Wife show her mother-in-law a tree full of maize 
cobs; the northwestern Amazon tribes tell of a master tree full of manioc from 
which all the present varieties originated. The Caribs relate that a certain tree con- 
tained all the food people needed, but someone chopped it down and caused a great 
flood. The Matako say all the small fish were empounded in a tree until the trickster 
violated a taboo, broke the tree, and caused a flood (pp. 38, 39, 40). 

Another popular South American theme is that of white Indians who sleep by day 
and hunt by night. The Gé describe them as blue-eyed; the Matako variant of the 
theme does not specify that the Indians were white (p. 44). 

Dr. Métraux isolates seven of the Matako myths as being of European origin or as 
being predominately of European elements. However, most of the other tales are 
thick with references to horses, Remingtons, Winchesters, iron, and other European 
details, showing the extent of acculturation among the Matako. The myth of the 
horse which produced money (p. 37) is definitely European and might well be 
included with the more obviously Old World myths. 

This review has dealt mainly with the partial distribution of only a few of the 
interesting themes of Matako folklore. One could also say much regarding the life 
and thoughts of the people as reflected in these myths and in the ethnographic notes; 
the tendency to assimilate anecdotes and adventures to the trickster cycle; and the 
ethnographical relationship of the Matako with other tribes. That the collection 
arouses problems indicates its value and future usefulness for comparative study. 

In one instance (p. 57), the collector observes that one of the Matako myths is a 
fragmentary version of a Chiriguano tale, derived from a Tupi-Guarani myth, already 
noted in the sixteenth century. It would have been extremely helpful if he had 
added more such notes, following the custom of collectors of North American 
mythology who add notes or text references of the presence of incidents or themes in 
other literature, if any, on the tribe or in literature from neighboring tribes. This 
requires but little more labor from a specialist in a region and is of immeasurable 
assistance in comparative research. Perhaps this suggestion might be adopted for the 
forthcoming collection of Toba-Pilaga myths. 

Bernice P. Bishop Museum, Honolulu, T. H. KATHARINE LUOMALA. 


An ANALOGY BETWEEN A SoUTH AMERICAN AND OcEANIc MytH MotiF Necro 
InFLuENcCE 1N Darien. Henry Wassén. (Etnologiska Studier, 10, 1940, Goteborg, 
79 2 figs.) 

In this brief paper, Wassén continues his study of the myth about a world- or 
life-tree which people chop down, or try to chop down, and from the top of which 
comes not only water and fish but all kinds of fruit. In previous articles, cited in 
his present paper, he has traced and compared South American variants of the myth. 
He also has pointed out that the Palau Islanders of Micronesia have a myth about 
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an inexhaustible supply of fish in a tree. When the people try to chop down the tree, 
a flood results. In some of the South American versions, no amount of ordinary 
chopping will bring the tree down; this theme appears in Oceania too, commonly as 
part of the Polynesian cycle of Rata. 

Wassén calls attention to another parallel between the myths of the Palau Islanders 
and the Chocé of Panama. The Chocé narrate that a man visited the home of the 
Sun who had an abundance of food and who used to throw fruit into the water to 
drive off the fish before he dived in to set off on his daily route in the other world. 
The Palau Islanders state that four men went to the place where the Sun sets and 
saw him throw fruit into the water to attract the fish so that he could dive to the 
underworld unhindered by them. The Chocé have a myth of twin heroes born from 
their mother’s knee; one of the twins’ adventures is based on the Jonah theme which 
Ehrenreich classifies as a Polynesian-South American analogy. The Jonah theme ap- 
pears throughout most of Oceania and northern South America. Wassén suggests the 
theme of birth from a knee may have been introduced by Negroes who may also 
have brought in the idea of the carved sticks now used by the Chocé and Kuna 
medicine men in their magical practices. 

The Oceanic and South American similarities in the myths which Wassén men- 
tions are interesting, and the whole problem undoubtedly warrants more investigation. 

Bernice P. Bishop Museum, Honolulu, T. H. _ _Katuarine Luomata. 


Cuaca CuitpHoop. A Description oF INDIGENoUs EpucaTION IN AN East AFRICAN 
Trise. O. F. Raum. (413 pp., index. $6.50. London, New York, Toronto; Oxford 
University Press. International Institute of African Languages and Cultures, 1940.) 
Chaga Childhood is a study of education in an East African tribe which measures 

up to the standards of modern ethnography; it should take its place among the best 

of such studies. For those interested in primitive education, the discussion of the 
history of the subject is highly recommended, with the demurrer that there is an 
obvious bias toward the work of Malinowski. 

For the student of folklore, the most interesting sections will be those dealing with 
the rdle of songs, folktales, riddles, and proverbs in education. The advice given to 
Chaga boys in the initiation ceremonies is often summarized or emphasized by the 
elders through the use of proverbs; indeed a number of these “lectures” seem to be 
developed to support or justify the point made in a particular proverb. Further, 
“when a child flies into a rage, when he lies or steals, when he is recalcitrant or 
violates the code of etiquette, when he makes an ass of himself, when he is cowardly, 
he hears his actions commented upon in the words of a proverb.” The use of proverbs 
in this way begins when the child is about fourteen, and the impression made upon 
the mind of the child is so forcible that the Chaga can frequently remember in 
adulthood the conditions under which they first heard a particular proverb. 

Before the child is taught proverbs, he is told folktales, the educational value of 
which is fully appreciated by the natives. At first these are monster stories, implying 
threats to children who misbehave. Later, however, “the simple warning stories are 
gradually replaced by tales representing the success of virtuous qualities and the 
defeat of vice. . . . They try to inculcate general attitudes and principles, such as 
diligence and filial piety, and to ridicule laziness, rebelliousness, and snobbishness.” 

Riddles can be used to express a threat which the speaker may not later wish to 
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carry out, to direct another’s action where a blunt command might offend, or to 
incite a person to action through irony. One riddle is recorded which is used to 
make a boy consider whether it is wise to play at marriage with his sister. Further. 
more, Raum feels that the form of the dialogue between the precepter and interpreter 
during the initiation ceremonies is related to the riddle. Songs are used in infancy 
as lullabies and to put children into a good humor; in later life, as songs of ridicule, 
they are very important in censuring misbehavior; and during the initiation cere. 
monies of boys and the preparation of girls for marriage, some of the verbal instruc. 
tion is given in the form of songs. 

One feels that had the author had time to make a more comprehensive study of 
folklore, proverbs might have been cited more frequently throughout the text to 
illustrate native attitudes on the points discussed. Nevertheless, the discussion of the 
function of these various forms of folklore—all too often omitted even when collec. 
tions of proverbs, folktales, riddles, and songs are presented—is a welcome and sig 
nificant contribution to folklore. 

A large number of folk beliefs of the Chaga are also included, especially those 
centering around birth and childhood. The attitudes toward hiccups, sneezing, 
coughing, and to the abnormalities of childbirth are recorded. The explanation of 
the treatment of twins, whereby one is killed or allowed to die of neglect, as a 
“particular instance of primitive bewilderment at excessive productivity”, however, 
should not be allowed to pass unchallenged. We ourselves, who are not bewildered, 
recognize that multiple births are unusual in human beings. And while this is true 
also throughout most of Africa, the treatment accorded such offspring and their 
mothers varies markedly from one group to another. In view of such an assertion it is 
not altogether unfair to ask whether Raum feels that primitives are likewise be- 
wildered by the number of chickens in a brood or of dogs in a litter? 

Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. R. Bascom. 
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